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A FEARFUL SECRET. 


—— =e 


CHAPTER I. 


Turns are many kinds of poverty in the 
world. Like many another disgrace (most 
people consider it such), poverty has its shades 
and degrees, its variations and differences. 
Bat of all sorts, of all kinds, defend me from 
the poverty known as “genteel,” which is 
made up for the most part of desperate 
attempts at concealment, and of frauds, 
which if pious to start with, must surely 
deteriorate the character in time. 

a 8. Tremaine of Normanton was poor, 

esperately poor, and her whole life was a 
peintal struggle to hide the fact from her 
tiends and neighbours, who were perfectly 
aware of it, and could have told you the 
‘mount of her income to a penny piece. 

i = was genteel, intensely genteel, and 

fe er happier auspices might have been a 
Pm. woman, Even now, if only her 
wis ideas could have been dispensed 

» and her means augmented, she would 





(CAUGHT IN THE STORM—UNLOOKED-FOR AID |] 


have been a very charming person; but, alas, 
her aspirations —- to grow, while her 
funds certainly did not, and the result was 
Maria Tremaine, by nature honest and kind- 
hearted, was fast becoming an adept at decep- 
tion, and a skinflint at driving a bargain, for 
the simple reason that she wanted to mislead 
people as to her finances ; and to pay her way 
at all, as she chose tolive, she had to try and 
make a penny do much more than a penny’s 
proper work. 

She was turned forty. Her nose like her 
character had an aspiring tendency, a trait 
which robbed her face of any claim to dis- 
tinction ; for the rest she had good eyes and 
hair, and being possessed (when it was not a 
question of genteel ambition) of common 
sense, she dressed as became her age, remem- 
bered she was the mother of half-a.dozen boys, 
and never tried to appear young enough to be 
their sister. 

Normanton wasa country town of good size ; 
being unblessed with any great centre of 
industry, any public buildings, or fine pleasure 
gardens, being neither ultra-fashionable nor 
pictureequely antiquated, Normanton had had 





great difficulty in making itself a position 
At last it came into the head of a certain 
spinster that the drawbacks before named 
would all be distinct advantages to anyone 
who wished to establish a large school. 

No factory smoke to choke the girls’ langs ; 
no gay resorts to make them discontented ; 
aneasy journey from London, yet countrified ; 
healthy, and yet not expensive; evidently 
Normanton was the place of all others in which 
to start a school. 

She was anenterprising woman. She bought 
the lease of an old family mansion, standing 
in its own grounds. She engaged resident 
teachers and visiting masters. Advertised 
extensively, and pupils flocked in. 

At the time of our story, Normanton Hall 
was noted for miles round, 

Mies Spargo was making her fortune, and 
gentle, faded Mrs. Tremaine, who had been 
her friend in childhood, secretly regretted 
that she had refused the offer of the energetic 
lady, madein the early daysof her widowhood— 
ten years ago—that she should let her cottage 
for what it would bring in, send her elder boys 
to school, and bringing the two youngest with 
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forts ‘werelookedatter by a woman who wae 
herself the mother of six children. However, 
Mrs. Tremaine refased. 

Dear John had left her all he could; it 
would be a disrespect to his memory to work 
for her living. 
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made it over to’ 
then on condition that she boarded’ and ed@a- 
cated Janeta for seven years. ee 

Mrs. Tremaine always callé@“heeeie se & 
‘* terrible responsibility,” and often hinted she 
was & great expense to her; but this her friends 
doubted. 

Haviog-a shrewd knowledge ofthe widow's 
character, they falt sure.she would nevernhave 
taken the girl if she expected to lose by. her< 
From the first Janeta.was made ;nsefal, and 
now she not.only taught «junior class: at 
the Hall in addition to her own studies, but, 
she was, when st home, head cook, lady’s- 
maid and seoretary to her aunt, 

Miss Spargo, who knew more than most 
people, suspected Mrs. Tremaine had applied 
to her brother-in-law for a:loan, and. he-had 
given iton the nndermonding | it should be re- 
paid by Janeta's board and education, 

Being just about to marry again. he wanted 
to be free of the girl. The money-was. hers, 
and legally he hadrno:right to lend:it to-hia 
sister, but he-got out of the difficulty by this 
skilfal arrangement. 

Sasan Spargo had a larger heartthan most 
psople, and corrfers init fon "many :waifs and 
strays. She was fond of Janeta,:and.gave 
her‘every advantage. At first Mre.. Tremaine 
was always Keeping the girl away from school 
On the most trivial pretext, to mind the chil. 
dren, or read to the hoya, etc. 
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town. 

‘‘T hate it!” gaid danete, firmly; “ bué-for 
the knowledge that never, years muetcome to 
an end.in time, I believe .shoald:ran away !” 

“I can’t see..that, you have. anything to 
pominin of,”’ said:her-aant ; “Ido my utmost 

or, you. 

“I never complained,’’ returned Janeta: 
‘but I have ‘to, dive,,.Io»Normantom-people: | 
sleep away their lives.'} 

It: only wanted: two or three weeks to'the 
summer holidays. A thrill .cfopleasarable 
excitement allready »pdrvaded «Normanton 
Hall, and even Jancta had -caught“the infec- 
tion of expectation. 

Usually thebolidays were times of penance 
to-her,; meaning \no treats, no' 'ctiange, simply. |: 
the variety of extra house work instead: of 
learning; but thie time even she had’some-’ 
‘thing:to look fotwardto. 

On the first of Avgnst, the seven "years for 
which her father had left her with hheraant 
expired,-and the Capteia’s fatare platis for! 
her were yes unknown. 

Captain: Leigh ‘was ‘not Mrz. Tremaine's 
brother, thongh she loved to speak of him’ as 
such; feeling. perhaps, it was a | distinction’ to 
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as 
Mrs. Tremaine had given her plenty of hard 
work, other things: had. been inthe girl's 
fsyour—® healthy place, regular ‘hours,and 


Janeta. would have:been quite an advertise- 
ment of the salubrity of ‘Normanton. She 
jooked so°well, soperfectly strongand healthy. 
The pink colour ia her roanded cheeks, her 
firm,’ y hands, her‘ bright eyes and 
wing skin, really spoke well for -the town 
where seven long years ofvher life had ‘been 


nt. 
Pat ooking at her-more closely, yousaw at 
once it was not’ @ happyface.  Janeta seamed 
alwaysarmed:to defend herself... She was not 
suspicious, Or mean, or even desponding, but 
she very little kindness from the: 
worldat large, and she was-not going to put 
up with slights. i f 

No Cinderella, no Griselda, »bat.an -im- 
petaons, high-spirited girl, ‘who, -having 
siffered much “from.poverty, and found i but 
little joy in vher lifehitherto, bad ‘secretly 
soquired the»conviction that to-be.good:you 
mustbe happy ; to: be -happy you ‘mustihave. 

Janeta Leigh wae mo mister ; avarice in any 
form would have been odious tovher, but her 
miadvwas quite made up on one point—she 
meant to be:very:tich. As:yetshe had formed 
owchemes, but‘her decision 


Some might:seek pleasure, others happiness, 
Janesta meant to be rich 


“ Miss Leigh, will» you gosto Miss: Spargo ? 
She: wamts towee'you in her own room.” 

A ‘summons :to the ‘Priacipal’s sanctum 
might have hadvterrors for some girls,‘bat it 

none for Janeta, 

Miss Spargo kad never in her: hite ‘beenun. 
just-to ‘her, therefore she trusteuher. She’ 
knew her friend meant.to interest herself! in . 
her pupil's ‘future ; and ‘the thought ‘which | 
occurred ‘to her was that perhaps she:had 
heard of some-vacant-appointment. 

“How does she do it! muttered ‘Dalcie 
Melville; as *Janeta ‘left the room.’ ‘/Any 
other of us‘woald look'ashamed of that miser- . 
able blue cambric ; but Janeta never:‘seems to 
know this is ite third: summer.” ; 

Its fourth,’’“corrected vanother,. ‘*Mre, : 
Tremaine enjoyed it herself one season ‘before | 
she gave it' to Janeta.”” 

“ Hatf'the oolourie'departed; and «the: new 
cuffs put on to brighten-the sleeves‘look as if 
they Sanam belong to it. whys our housemaid : 
wouldn’é‘pat‘on such a gown for anything! '’ 

She eduld not afford ih," waid the Hnelich 
teacher, ‘gravely. © **‘Now Janeta’ can ‘wear 
anything, because she knowa: people: will look: 
ce ow clothes. “Bat; my dears, do 
not diseuss ‘her dress'any ‘mors, ‘ It-is 
not ‘kind }” i¢ gc Paso 

Dulciesmiled. < 
Mn. BP epee Janeta would «mind ; ‘but, 

‘Mills, I'should like once, jaet. once,:t0s€e | 
her dreseed like other we 

“ Tt would not suit her! ” 

Duleie ponted. 

“Oh, PF don't meanin frills and puffs; bat in 
good things, 'I'believe ‘if anyone put Janeta 
intoa black ‘velvet gown,-and a ‘big Gains. 
borough hat, she would look-like ®- princess.” 

The “princess," «meanwhile, ’ reathed 
Miss Spargo’s study, and taken a. seat oppo- 
ite to the Principal, who seemed much less at 
case than’ her il. 

“My dear Nettie;” she began, at Inst, and:she 
Was the'only persomallowed to use‘the pretty 
Pehnamethat had“belonged to.Janeta’s child- 
ae Ihave heard from your father, and I 
far youwill not litte whatihe says!” 

Janeta looked blank, 
om think he should have written. to me,” she 
dinensaine hea iy is amy fate ‘thatis under 

“4 ’ ‘gm ¢ 
voioe in thematier," — nouee SO Mave & 
" Ido not think*he would “have written. to 
Of a hat Tuenta letter asking him to let ' 

owhis @¢ision ‘ae’ soon ‘as possible,” 


asa cook atonce !” 


“see you'in Yorkshire,” 


» week, and ber travelli 





“What does he pay?” 


J 


** You will have & voicein the question, dear, 
for, infact, Oaptain Leigh ‘leaves it to your 
decision, He wishes youtostay on with‘ your 
aunt. It ceemsshe:haseuggested it.” 

— - crimson, 

“*Go on_being & kind of anpaid u ser- 
vant! No! It has-been Sohanenal eabiiel! 
came here most of the day, but — spend 
my time from. morning::to : night in Aunt 
Maria's residence, I wonld:farrather go out 


“My dear, that is not necessary. If you do 


‘not. care to remain at Hurst Cottage, your | 40 choose 


father leaves you free to acce 
you may hear of. ‘He se 

for your expenses, and ‘if you: have any time 
to spare after set 
on your new home, he will be'very pleased to 


any situation 


a five pounds }sadl 


‘My dear, you mever seemed to care for 
money !" 

‘I mean to bevrich,” said Nettie, firmly. 
“I think noone has a chance of happiness 
without money.” 

“But, my dear, it takes years to mako a 
fortune ; and why should you fret youth away 
in money-grubbing. Take my advice—enjoy 
life while you can, and don't trouble 
your head about getting rich.” 

Janeta looked on the ground, 

*‘T might marry,” she said, slowly. ‘Meu 
iless wives sometimes.’ 

The woman, who had loved and lost, smiled 


y. 
‘*I would:rather see you married, Janeta, 


@ before entering | than hear you had earned a fortune. Women 


want happiness more: than money, dear!’ 
“T don’t want to be married,” observed 


‘He: starts ‘mein’ life with a five-pound | Janeta, slowly ;  butitmight be the only way.” 


note !”said Janeta, slowly. ‘ Ivthink a son 
would have beemmore expense to him. Don’t 


Miss Spargo looked perplexed. 
“ You cannotmean you think of-marrying 


you, Miss: ad ‘for money, Nettie ?” 
The Pri parried the question. Janeta nodded. 
ss If I can,” 


‘T“shall begin to make inqniries at once; 
indeéd, 1 félt so anre-you would not care to 
remain with’ Mrs.’Tremaine, I have already 
written to a friend in* London. 
how should you like ‘to go to the seaside for a 


+1, pmeeded love so much as you. do. 
pays oe thing wantingto make you a true;neble-hearted 


‘' My dear child, stop! I have known great 


many girls, Nettie, bunt I never met one who 


It is the ons 


month or'six weeks?” woman. Qh, my dear! my dear! dotell. mo I 
-“T{”" Fanctw almost woreamed with de-/*mictaken | 
ete Lise ap 2 we sober reeiity. “T am so tired of being poor!’ 

rag ‘* Bat yom might-marry forlove-—”’ 


“There is if,.you like,” said her’ friend, 
kindly. “Nathalie Daval always remains 
with us for the holidays. “She is not strong, 
and the Doctor has ordered her to go to 
Dorsetshire, I shall’ send the upper house-| 
maid to look after her, and’I have been trying 
to find one of the gitls who-would join her. 
Youwknow the child is devoted to you, Nettie, 
60 if you will go with,her her pleasure wil! be 
complete.” 

ts ut——" 

‘\T. know your thoughts,” said Miss Spargo. 
‘But in this case youwill be doing, not taking, 
a favour. -Nathalie.is a very profitable pupil, 
and I must.make her holiday pleasant. If you 
refuse I shall have to advertise for a. holiday 
governess, .I don’s think it fair to ask one of 
my own teachers ive up. going home, and I 
must atay here myself.” 

‘« But,” — Janeta, .looked..at her dress— 
““Nathalie.is.an-heiress, and.I am so shakby!”’ 

‘« _shonld. pay, a, holiday. governess a. guinea, 
xpenses,”’ said Miss 
Spargo, not-quites . ‘* You have only 
to les me-advance-you the money and.yon wilil 
have-cnough ; seaside.toilettes are very cheap. 
You had:better not.‘break,into your father’s 
present.”’ 

Janeta looked troubled. 

* You willbe saving,.me.an infinity, of 
itrouble,”’ ;said.,.Mies Bpareo, nietly; ‘(and 
giviog poor, Nathalie; mn ure, besides 
Jaying ina stook of .gaod health for yourself, 
Won!t-your, pride let. you consent, Nettie?" 

Janeta blushed. . 

‘‘I shall. be very pleased ..to ,go—bat,.oh ! 
Miss Spano, how in the.world am I to tell 
Aunt ia?” 

‘* You had better etay here to tea, and I.will 
callat HarstCottage and-explain before you 
go home. “Ishalhtell Maria-as:yon are suoh a 
terrible responsibility: she ought to bethankful 
vyou' have:resobved to leave her.”’ 

Janeta!sieyosdilled with tears. 

“I never meant to hurt you, my dear,’ cried 
the warm-hearted:spineter. ‘I did not think 
"you ‘would mind!’ 

‘Tt seems hard,’ said: Janeta, slowly. ‘I 
have never ‘injured: her. --She has honestly 
paid for my keep, and I have more othan 
ae her «of clate ‘years: by: my own work: 
Why should she calb me that?” 

“ Never mind | *When you:turn out a great 
routeewunpabanndiatiin! Save to tppecks 
you are very: + Neti Thope to on 
of you: same'“dayj‘s0 amind oyou distinguish 
yourrelf1” 

‘' I mean to be rich, Miss Bpargo!”’ 





‘‘ Lhate shams!" said Nettie, gravely. “I 
could not pretend to like a man just because be. 
was-rich. I should tell: him just the trath. ‘I 
do.not care for you. Ido,not believe in senti- 
mental rubbish, but I will do my best to e 
you. I am healthy, industrious, and have 
plenty of brains; you are rich and want.a 
wife.’ Oh, Miss Spargo, you need not-be 
afraid, I would tell him the truth!” 

‘‘ Then, my dear, I am quite sure the ima- 
ginary gentleman would deoline the honour 
of: your hand, so I need not be afraid of your 
mercenary schemes. Oh, no, Nettie, I shall 
live yet to see you somebody’s happy wife, and 
this wild scheme forgotten.’’ 

Janeta emiled and answered nothing. 

Miss Spargo gave her a little packet, the 
payment for her services.as Nathalie's,eom- 
panion for the month of August; and again 
promising to make things as smooth aa she 
could with Mrs. Tremaine, she dismissed her 
favourite to: the schoolroom. 

The mistress of Hurst Cottage showed her- 
self far less amenable to reason than her friend 


had hoped. 

School broke up on the twenty-eighth cf 
July, and she made the three following days 
80, wearisome to;poor Nettie that it was with 
delight the girl hailed the arrival of the first 
of August, which saw her and Nathalie fairly 
off on their travels. 

Miss Spargo herself accompanied them 
some ten miles by train to a large janction. 
whence they could go direct to Dorbury, the 
pretty little sea-side place where she had 

lodgings for-#them. : 
Two girls, both young, and prettily attired ; 
@ first-class carriage; a staid waiting- maid in 
attendance, it was hardly surprising that Mre. 
Rice, of the ‘‘ Dell,” one of the prettiest houses 
in Dorbury, thought ‘her new lodgers people 
of importance. , 

Nathalie was fourteen—a’ pretty, delicate 
child. 

Nettie looked (as one of her schoolfellows 
had predicted) a princess in ‘her new dresses. 

The maid spoke of her charges simply as 
Miss Janeta.and)»Miss Nathalie, following .the 
custom of Normanton. Hail, where the boarders 
were always styled by-their Obristian name, 
with the prefix of Miss! by the servants. 

Misa Spargo had engaged’.the rooms for 
“ Miss Daval, her friend, and maid.” ; 

Mrs. Rice jumped ationce to the.conclasion 
Miss Dnval-was;an heiress; so far she wus 
tight, but she made a.big blunder when she 
reversed the position of her guests and, ac- 
known to them, took. the companion for tie 
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great lady and the pretty, foreign-looking 
child for her friend. 

It was a natural mistake enough, but its 
consequences were more extended than anyone 
could have dreamed ! 


CHAPTER II, 


Ir was a new life for Janeta, this pleasant 

* taste of pleasure, Dorbury was just the kind 

of place where two girls could thoroughly 

enjoy themselves; not so gay and crowded as 

to make them afraid to go about freely alone, 

and yet with plenty of amusements to make 
the time fly. 

Miss Spargo had shown unlimited trust in 
Janeta, 

Anne Chalkin, the staid maid, was to order 
the dinner, pay the bills, and look after 
Nathalie’s domestic comforts ; but the Princi- 
pal of Normanton Hall had given Miss Leigh 
a well-filled purze and told -her she and her 
little friend were to enjoy all the pleasures of 
the place. 

‘My dear,” she said, simply, when Janeta 
would have protested, ‘‘ Mr. Daval’s own wish 
is that Nathalie should be happy. Money is 
no object to him. When I have taken the 
child away for the holidays I have tried to 
give her all the pleasure I possibly could, and 
you must do the same.” 

So Mrs. Rice’s lodgers ranked at once in 
Dorbury aa very distinguished persons, for 
besides appearing at every concert given in 


the Pier Pavilion, and having tickets for the | 
gardens and the promenade, there was a de. | 
lightfal basket.carriage drawn by a tame white | 


pony which seemed always at their orders; 
and whenever they were out after tea a staid 
maid was in attendance with shawls and 
wraps. 

‘It is delightful !"’ breathed Janeta one day 
as they sat at dinner. ‘‘ Nathalie, I never 
enjoyed myself so much before. I wish this 
month might never come to an end!” 

Nathalie smiled. 


live with us and be my sister. There is no 
one like papa, he isso good and kind. He has 
been father and mother both to me ever since 
mamma died.” 

Nettie winced. 


could help till he married again,” she said, 
“bitterly; ‘‘and since that he has never set 
eyes on me,” 

‘Perhaps it is his wife's fault,” suggested 
the little heiress, ‘ Oh, I should hate a atep- 
mother!" 

‘I daresay she thinks I am in the way of 
her own children,” said Janeta, defiantly. 
“ As though I should hurt them!” 

‘Do you mean you have little brothers and 
sisters? Ob, Nettie! why do you never talk 
of them?” 

“ There are two little girls," said Janeta, 
coldly. ‘I suppose people would call them 
my sisters, but as I have never set eyes on 
them what can I care about them?” 

They were going for a long drive that after- 
noon, and Anne Chalkin was not to accom- 
pany them. Nettie, who was a little over 
anxious about her charge, feared it might 
rain; but the maid declared there was no 
chance of its clonding over. 

“And if it did, Miss Janeta, you'd only 
‘have to take tea in the Hotel instead of in 
‘the Gardens. Depend upon it, you won’t find 
a better day for the drive, It’s just hot 
enough without being scorching.” 

‘* ] should like to go,” said Nathalie, wiat- 
fally. ‘‘ Nettie, you are a dreadful fidget 
about rain. Miss Spargo never worried so 
much as you do.” 

They started; but Janeta’s fears had not 
been needless. Before they got near the 
rustic inn, which the attractions of the 
wizhing-well had brought to the tiny hamlet, 
the storm broke. 

They were driving along a lonely road, 





sin 
, the 
| quietly picked Nathalie up as though she had 


, would carry her. 








sands on one side of them, on the other a 
thick wood, shelter there seemed none. The 
rain came down in fury. Even the small boy 
who represented the owner of the basket- 
carriage seemed alarmed. 

They were five miles from Dorbury and 

Cheered by Anne Chalkin's prophecy, they 
had brought neither waterproofs nor um- 
brellas. Both the girls were in thin summer 
dresses, which would soon become soaked 
through. 

Nettie reproached herself bitterly, and 
thought of Nathalie’s weak chest and general 
delicacy with remorse. She felt fairly des- 
perate when a sagem flying up the sharp 
path from the ,and a masculine voice 
addressed 


her. 
“It is impossible you can drive through 


such a storm. If you will accept such poor 
shelter as we can offer you I shall be delighted 
to welcome you to our retreat." 

It was no time for social ceremonies—no 
time to think what Mrs. Grundy’s advice 
would have been. Besides, Janeta was always 
very free from scruples of false pradery. She 
saw on the one hand Nathalie contracting a 
bad cold—perhaps laying the seeds of con- 
peg, mee? gear on the other their both keep- 
ing dry and comfortable through the unex- 
pected hospitality of this good Samaritan. 

She never paused to reflect that he was a 
young man, and they were both girls. She 
said quietly,— 

‘I shall be very grateful to you. My friend 
is not strong, and I was getting anxious 
about her.” 

Nathalie was a slight, fairy-like creature, 
looking more like eleven than fourteen. 

The stranger probably took her for a child, 
ce he hastily unfastened the little apron of 
carriage, and, with a bow to Janeta 


been a feather, carried her in his arms down 
the few steps that led to the sands and to the 
larger of two tents which had been pitched so 


' as to command a full view of the ocean and 
' yet enjoy the shelter of the overhanging cliff. 
“« When papa comes home, Nettie, you must | 


Janeta followed them as fast as her feet 
She was fairly out of 
breath, and could only sink down into the 
first chair she saw; while Nathalie, free from 
her champion’s clasp, was looking round with 


' amused approval of their new abode. 
“My father saw ag little of me as he 


It flashed across Janeta suddenly that Mrs. 
Rice bad told her rather egremyer Aw two 
gentlemen who, not finding any lodgings to 
their mind, had encamped on the sands. 

The landlady, with the judice natural 
to her calling, had described it as a heathen 
arrangement, but Nettie thought it possible it 
might have many advantages. 

OE the two caves the smaller was for night 
and the larger for day. The latter had one 
end partitioned off to form a kitchen, the 
other, where the girls sat, was the size of a 
spacious drawing-room, The ground was 
spread with fancy matting, and there were 
curtains before the entrance, which had now 
been closely drawn to exclude the rain. As 
this tended to make the tent dark, some wax 
candles had been lighted and placed on the 
table. There were bamboo chairs, and a 
lounge of the same, footstools, book-shelvyes, 
easel, cabinet—in fact, everything that could 

ibly be needed for a short sojourn. 

No doubt, in fine weather it was charming. 
Even now, with the rain rattling on the 
canvas roof, and the wind blastering around, 
it was not unpleasant, and a cheerfal smell 
of coffee from the kitchen, department was 
most delightful to the senses. 

Nathalie looked round her with simple 
appreciation. Janeta wondered what Miss 
Spargo would say could she possibly see them 
at that moment. Of one thing she felt cer- 
tain: the master of that strange abode was 
rich ; everything spoke of it. The pecnliar 
way of living must be expensive. Besides, 
who but a rich man would bring such elabo- 
rate furniture down to Dorsetshire just fora 

few weeks’ sojourn? 
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She looked up suddenly to find her host 
eyes watching her with a sorutiny as clos : 
that ehe had bestowed on him. - 

Janeta blushed crimson, thereby adding {g 
her beauty, and making havoc of John Drew 
one, one — perhaps, of he 
em ssment, an to put 
ease, he said pleasantly,— Pat het othe 

“ We usually have coffee at this time, an; 
from the scent from the kitchen I should 
it was ready now. May I hope that you on 
your little sister will ke of a cup?” 

“We are not sisters,” said Nathali 
brightly. ‘We are friends. I should jij, 
some coffee very much, and 40> wouij 
7jancia watched him dice 

aneta wa im di ar to the on}. 
nary regions. <A tall, sicotitehoeiiesh A 
fellow with a handsome face, though, albsi 
the blue eyes were a trifle too light, the moni 
@ little too irresolute for her idea of mani 
perfection ; but then, Janeta had seen very fey 
men, and most of them fidgetty invalids wh 
came to seek health and change at Hor 
Cottage, and were a decided infliction, ¢ 
learned professors who taught at the Hall, ani 
never had any intercourse with her but ths 
of master an pupil. 

This man was different. There was som. 
thing in the cut of his rough twedj 
suit—something in his air of careless ease- 
his frank, outspoken manner, which toi 
Janeta he was of quite another world fron 
that frequented by her aunt's lodgers ani 
Miss Spargo’s masculine assistants, 

Left alone, Nathalie came 2 her frieni, 
and put one hand lovingly on shoulder, 

3 ’s you glad he found us, Nettie! 
Just listen to the rain, we should have bea 
nearly drowned.” 

‘‘T wonder where Ned is?” said Janets, 
absently, “‘ and the pony ?"’ 

“Ned is in the stable,” returned Nathalie, 
a ‘‘ and the pony too. The gentle. 
man made him unharness poor Brownie, and 
put him in ghelter.” 

A strange shiver passed over Janeta 1 
these words. She had no foolish fancies— 
no sentimental misgivings ; but, for a moment, 
she felt nervous to of herself and Naths- 
lie so completely at the mercy of their w- 
known host. 
ss beating 6 tage ehihibe placed ons i 
man & tray, Ww ona 
round table, deftly covering it first with s fx 
damask cloth. 

Janeta felt as if she were ina dream, Wi 
this Aladdin's Palace?—or how did this strange 
manage to provide himself with luxuries» 
far away from shops ? 7 
Everything testified to his position. Th 
servant was one of those men it is impossible 
to mistake for anything but an old family t 
tainer. The way he placed the little table i 
front of Janeta. bape wl naka 
a chair for Nathalie, inquired of his mast 
“ if there was anything else,” all told the saat 


tale. 

The table itself was of plain, white woo 
with flaps simple enough, and quite suited‘ 
an outdoor meal; but the cloth was of tt 
finest damask; the tray and coffee equipast 
were of solid silver. 
The plates and cups and saucers were of 
china finer and daintier than Janet, had evtt 


seen. , 
As for the refreshments, the coffee bad ev 
dently been made by one used to oT 
ways. The pound cake was worthy of i. 
silver basket, and the peaches must 80 oe 
have come from some friend's hothouse, ' 
they were far superior to anything the 0 
greengrocer of Dorbury coald boast 
little shop. fot 
It was the strangest meal ever known, '™ 
the three who sat down to it had no tieof kin 
dred between them, and two of them welt 
utter strangers tothe third. — tel 
Janeta, who loved pretty things npn 
as though no coffee ever tasted " 
as this poured from the silver pot, 40 





cer’ 
tainly the virtues of pound cake were enhanced 
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a pemeniitibneend 








when it was eaten from a plate of egg-shell 


china. 

“ The storm is breaking,” said Janeta, sud- 
denly, ‘ it will be a fine evening yet! ’’ 

“ You will be weather-bound another half- 
hour,” replied her host, ‘‘for I hope you will 
not think of leaving until the rain is quite 


over.” 

Miss Leigh blushed. 

‘Iam very gratefal to you for your kindly 
shelter,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ Nathalie is not 
strong, and for her to get wet through would 
have been terrible!” 

He smiled. 

“ And would it not have been terrible had 
you done so. I cannot thank the elements 
enough for having procured me such a visit. 
My cousin, whose whim it was for us to en- 
camp here, has been summoned to London on 
business, and I can assure you I find his 
absence depressing, for I never lixed solitude,” 

“Then why did you not go with him?” 
— Nathalie, ‘‘ instead of being left be- 

in ’ 

“ Poor fellow, he wanted to {be alone, and 
you see I could not foist my company on him, 
oe is an artist and fond of long spells of soli- 
tude.” 

“And what are you?” inquired Nathalie, 
though Janeta shot a reproving glance at her 


curiosity. 
“IT am nothing!" replied their host, 
frankly. ‘It’s a shocking confession; but 


IT am not fond of work. The Drews as a 
family are not.’ 
It was something ; they knew his name. 
“Don’t you ever do anything?" asked 
Nathalie, - Te “Tf not, sarely you must 
be very d 


“TI don’t think Dorbury is a very tic 
place. Are you making a long stay here?” 

“Only three weeks more,” said Nathalie. 
‘We only came for a month. Nettie and I 
were wishing to-day it would last for ever !"” 

aia thd (ho wa 

es ec @ was little more 
but he looked at Janeta, and she felt a dark, 
a - a her a a 

“ Nathalie, I am sure it + off raining ; 
we really ought to be now.” 

“Ts there any need for hurry?” demanded 
Mr, Drew. “ Have left anyone in Dor- 
will be anxious at your delay ?” 

“We have only Anne Chalkin,” returned 
tT confidentially ; ‘‘ but she will be in 

s,’ 


“ And who is Anne Chalkin ?" 

“Oh, she is our maid at school. Miss 
Spargo would send her with me, lest I should 
be a nuisance to Nettie!” 

_ This speech gave Mr. Drew quite a wron, 
impression. ‘ Nettie,’ was the rich frien 
to whom the treat of a visit at Dorbury waa 
due. Nathalie, a little school girl whose 
governess had been careful to send a servant 
with her, lest she should be tiresome to the 
heiress, 

“Where are you staying, Miss Nathalie?” 

“At Mrs. Rice’s on the Parade. Do you 
know the house? It has a bow window.” 

‘ Perfectly, and Anne Chalkin is with you ?” 
on Yes; - eo the a and sees to 
8. e's rai isn’ 
Nettie?” Rape are 

“I think,” said Janeta, “she will have 
800d cause to fidget if we don’t make haste 
home, she will be thinking we are drowned.” 

Mr. Drew rose obsequiously. 

“T will tell the boy to put the pony into 
the trap. I wish my cousin had been at 
home to assist me in welcoming you. I 
assure you the rain has been a friend to me, 
at —. events.” 

© escorted them to the basket-carria 
raised his hat and remained with it uplifted 
until they were out of sight, then he went 
back to the tent, where the servant was clear. 
ing away the remains of the tea. 
P Giles,” said the gentleman, with the free- 
chia to S autaed one has aoe ger 

» “have you ever seen either 

those young ladies before ?” 





“Lots of times, sir!’’ said Giles, simply. 
‘‘They’ve been at Mrs. Rice’s lodgings over 
@ week, and my wife and she are old friends,” 

‘*I wish you could find out their names.” 

‘“« There's no difficulty about that, sir. The 
elder’s Miss Daval, a great heiress, whose 
only left at school because all her relations 
are abroad. The little one’s her friend. I 
don’t rightly know her name at this moment, 
but I daresay my wife does. They call her 
Miss Nathalie at Mrs. Rice’s.” 

‘The child’s name does not matter,” said 
John Drew, sharply, ‘‘And she is a great 
heiress! Are you sure of it, Giles?” 

“Positive, sir. Why, Normanton Hall 
where shecomesfromis more like a palace than 
a school, and she’s been there for years, and 
is to stay till her father comes home from the 
West Indies, where they say he's got miles and 
miles of sugar canes.” 

The storm was over. John Drew went to 
the opening of the tent, flang back the cur- 
tains and Icoked out. 

“I liked her face,” he muttered to him- 
self. “I never thought I could be so much 
moved by a girl in her teens; and what eyes 
she had! They would look one through and 
through. When she loves it will be for once 
and for always. Well, why not? Why should 
not I try to win the prizeas well as another? ”’ 

The musing was interrupted by Giles. 

**T heard from your cousin to-day, sir. He 
says he won’t be back before the end of the 
month, but we are to keep everything in 
readiness. He says, sir, he hopes you'll stop 
till he gets back, unless you find it too dull.” 

“T shall certainly stay,” returned John 
Drew. ‘It’s the most delightful life, and I 
should never get tired of it. You know what's 
pleasant.” 

The servant felt amazed, for John Drew 
simply hated loneliness, and had been railing 
against his cousin’s primitive encampment 
the whole morning. Giles, who was in 
the family secrets, knew perfectly well that he 
was a self-invited guest, and that though 
‘*the master’ made him thoroughly welcome, 
he had never expected him to stay beyond a 
day or two. 

‘* It must be the heiress,’”’ confided the old 
man to his wife that very evening. ‘ Bless 
me, who'd have thought it? I should have 
said he was the last man in the world to take 
a fancy to a mere slip of a school girl, though 
I own she was a pretty young creature,” 

Mrs. Giles looked unutterable things. 

‘He won't take a fancy to her unless it’s 
to his own advantage !"’ the good woman said 
decidedly. ‘‘ There never was a such a man 
for taking care of number one. I don’t like 
him, Giles, I never did, not even when he was 
a boy, and I'm blest if I can guess what the 
master sees in him!” 

“* He's his cousin,” said Giles, thoughtfully, 
‘‘and blood’s thicker than water. Anyway, 
it’s not our business to question the master's 
acts, nor yet to be rude to his nearest relation.” 

Mrs. Giles did not resent the- implied 
reproof, but, womanlike, insisted on the last 
word 


ord. 

‘‘ Miss Daval’s very pretty,” said the good 
creature, quietly, ‘‘and somehow, Giles, I 
think she’s too good for him.” 

‘He's a Drew,” persisted Giles. ‘Surely, 
Nancy, you're not going to talk against the 


family?” 
(To be continued.) 








Two years ago ® wax mine was discovered 
in the Utah oil fields. It is scientifically 
called ozokerite, and it is a sort of 
natural paraffin, varying 
black to a yellowish tinge. Heretofore about 
five bundred® tons have been taken to 
America from Austria annually, and it is used 
for the adulteration of beeswax, the manufac- 
ture of candles °and waxed paper, and as an 
insulator for electric wires. It is found in 


in colour from| him 


A DESPERATE DEED. 


—oi— 
CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
Hers ! 


Saddenly, deftly, swiftly, the woman tore 
off her huge glasses, her half weil, rubbed 
over her dark face the saturated handkerchief 
she carried, threw off her cloak, her hump, 
her bonnet—stood revealed. 

A little, straight, slender thing—save for 
her silvery hair identically like the lady these 
precent had known as the Earl's wife. 

One minute—one full minute—in that 

supreme silence, the two stood face to face. 
His blue and — eyes studied her coun- 
tenance. Steadily, lovingly, yearningly, she 
looked up to him. 
It was trae! The knowledge engulfed him. 
His love—his bride—his wife stood before 
him. The past was no mystery—the present 
was plain. 

* Lilian |” 

This was Lilian ! no substitute, no intriguer 
—his own love. All his old tenderness, his 
old passion which he had so vainly striven to 
counterfeit, returned. 

He bent, took her in his arms, for one blies- 
ful ecatatic moment strained her to his heart. 
And now in truth the audience in Court 
went wild. Men shouted and cheered them- 
selves hoarse. Women wept. The jury 
seemed to share in the general excitement. 
The officials implored order. No one heeded. 

It was a most wonderful story—a stunning 
revelation. 

The Countess was not the Countess at all, 
but the widow of the murdered man! And 
the Earl's wife had come back to him out of 
the grave—out of a madhouse ! 

It was all delightful, romantic, astounding 
as a novel or a play. 

Only two of all present remembered, pitied, 
the woman whose honour, prestige, position, 
had been so abruptly torn from her after all 
her perilous plotting. 

‘ Those two were the prisoner and Lady 
va. 

The Marquis, keeping devotedly close to the 
Earl's fair daughter, caught her one mur- 
maured word : 

“Mamma!” 

“ Where is the Countess?” he cried. 

Where, indeed? All eyes were directed to 
the spot where she had stood. 

She had vanished. 

A semblance of order was restored. 

One final question: Did the Court under- 
stand the last witness to aver that she was 
now ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
murderer of Sir Geoffrey Damyn? : 

No, not ignorant. She had said he dis- 
a the end of February. That was true. 
Bat yesterday she had discovered that he was 
back in hiding in Ivy Tower. Where the in- 
tervening period had been passed, she did not 
know. She besonght the clemency of the Cour 
The man was evidently very ill. Last even- 
ing a high feverhad threatened. She had not 
seen him to-day. 

‘*TolIvy Tower!” 

Who uttered that yell ? 

The crowd took it up. The bloodhound in- 
stinct under those irreproachably fitting coats 
was aroused. They would track the criminal 
—secure him. And now—— 

“To Ivy Tower!” ; 

Without leaving their seats, the jary a3- 
quitted the prisoner at the bar. 

His friends—and they were legion, of course 
in the hoar of his vindication—flocked around 


With the others he passed out into the 
sunset light,-a free man. 

The untess? Your pardon—a slip! 
Marguerite Damyn. With her sister’s avowal 
of identity, a mad terror had overwhelmed 
her—a most blind unreasonable terror. 

What might they not, could they not, do to 





Utah in the veins from five to ten inches in 
thickness. . 


her? Could they imprison her—or hang 
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her? "Standing by theropen door; she sent a 
quick glance around. 
All were eagerly regarding the meeting of 


husband and wife. 
forgotten, 

Oat of the door she slipped—into the tran- 
qail glory of 'thespring sunset. 

In # golden rain it fell over the half-! 
deserted streets. of the jvillege. Here .and 
there, far down the,main street, she could dis- 
cern little knots of people gathering to await 
the news. 

Along the side of the town-hall were quite 
string of vehicles, among them the corenetied 
cagaee of the Earl.of Silverdale, 


For the moment she was 


dared not enter it now. She. tarmac}: 


down » side street, walked rapid)y. on. 

A few familiar faces greeted her with a 
stare. My lady, almost romning—and .-all 
alone! Bat those encountered courtesied re- 

speotfally. 

ete knew .nothieg yet. 

nl! 

Bhe had gained the outskirts of tha town,’ 
was on the read leading to Silverdale Castle. 

And now. she began to run in earnest. 

Why? Where? 

She did not know. She could not have-tolds 
rials blindly, like.a hanted thing, on she 


Home? 

Oh, no! she could not go there. Sie had 
xno home. 

Where, then? 

As the hare speeds from the honnda,-so 
rushed she, with the same frantic instinct of } 
seeking shelter, the same dull hope of refuge, 
seontitysomewhere.beyond. 

A a driving a donkey-cart, came 
in.si 

Bhe slackened her pace tillhe passed, then 
fell again into her light, fleet rage. 

She no longer felt Weakness. ‘Her head was 
hot—dizzy. She'could keep running so for 
hours, she thonght. 

Picturesque was the fugitive little ‘figure in 
the short dress of dark silk, the long, knotted 
ouet of creamy lace, the big, black: plamed 


Her cheeks were. crimson, her lips were dry 
and parched ; her breath came pantingly, 

Here was the ‘high stonewall .bonhding ‘the 
demesne; just ahead there, oné of the, lodges: 


But she would. not enter, No, never there’ {mot 


—never again ! 

Hark 

po far away, behind her,“where Jay the 
— &@ sound—many sourds in pne. 

She stood stock’still, ‘She fisteried. 

The tramp’of horses, ' the tredd‘of mien; con- 
fused chatter—thouts—voives, 

She looked back. 

No one was'in sight yet. 

She ed her ears. Her hearing was’ 
keen, too. 

There was no ‘doubt about it—they were 
coming this way. 

To ran wildly. on—on till she dropped, or 
could hide! That-was her only impnuise. 


CHAPTER .LXXXVIIL. 


AngaD! Was that) way aleo blocked ? 

In«the distance sheicaught the gleam of 
scarlet—of gold. 

She was familiar enough with the sight of 
tho military, but now, to her poor, palpitating 
heart, that scarlet hue, ithe glitter of/ brags 
belts and buckles, became.an appalling sight. 

That the.army authorities never molested 
civilians,she- 
for her subterfuge, her personation, her/des- 
perate deceit, xeouldnot-“be summarily or 

harshly dealt with, 

Her-gameewas iplayed out. «Litian livell. 
She had: bsen discovered. ‘She: was*eterdall y 


dipgraced. 
Soshe thought. ibe grew mad with’fear 
= all these people were coming’ to‘capture 
er, 





‘} who ‘had t6lé-hér, were she to betray shim, he 


-forget. Also‘ ‘that ‘she, merely 


‘Perhaps herdate !illness,‘or the excitement 
of ‘to-day, hdd affected her mind. 

She mustgetimtocthe demesne. They were 
coming behind—toward ‘her. She would not 
"Ghouprangtotboloage gute. Bhe mang thél: 

6 8. e ran 

‘bellpahe-*béat her bate:white hands Cexiche tist 
— ‘bats:tili:both were red with: ‘blood, 

cwoman appeared. 
$6 an ae L’oshe ~ org 
« Open ! ” pantinigly 
Ajar atlast, Senter were Coming the crowd | : 
the-soldiers. 


” Pantithe sstonnded Jodgeskeeper she fied. | 
Had ‘the Gesauyeyee — ? ‘thé! woman 
‘wondered, 


oe, Gers “— fespot! I Tower ! 
WAB & BB) 
-Sbe drew back. “eS 

What if he were withinthe mam who-had 
confrontediher there*that Februarytiight— 


would -proclaim her identity the moment of} 
bis arrest; amd prove it, 00? « 
And ew hen, in - hyateriea|sbravado, sheehad 
ectationbirs lithe Harl—he -will 
sobow. a e@ Karl— 
moto believe ——~ po Mow!” he! shad 
sprung past her, down the stairs, by the: Earl 


| and away. 
Then het had-gone out likenicandle 
She knew how'rash she liad been 


‘ in eewind. 
'toodare him. 

oWhet:if> heowere here? «No, of course: note 
Lilien said—how queer to: speak, : to: thick of 
Lilian !—that he hhadb die ppoared 

On the srodd -withont; “-sownspeople, 
ee reporters, and a crowd of idlera’ mee 


military: 

“We seek a deserter,” _the captain: said to 
‘the: Harl, who came: ‘upon horseback. 
™ He wasiseen on your estate a few days ago: 
Have we-your lordship’s permission to «patrol 
the demesne?” 

** OL course; :he:nodded. ‘ But these! peo- 
pleare after the same bird. He eae ae 
murder. The gates are open. 4 

‘They’ were. 

In they went with a rush. 

She heard) them coming. They would go 
on to the Castle to.seek:her; they would: pass 
her (Poor woman, ‘ahe ae they: 
shunt “her 1) (Phey.: had heard Garrett was 


presence offered aftershe had fied. 
‘Bhersprang upsthe mound, in ufider the 
re arches;and up. 
She ab Place: with che 4 wide 
swept'the r vwide 
eyes ag shaeped 4 ihe stare and-slimbed, 


went—that mob which »neared -her »retreat.: 
When they dispersed she could come! down—jany 
think—for she could not think .now+-ob, no, 

near the edge she 
crouched, looked doun over thedenseboundary 
rope of twisted ivy. 

They were coming, on foot, on horse. 

The'coats of the soldiery were blodd:red in 
the sunset. 

There wad the Harl, sitting «his. horse as 
though # part of -it;- <marble-faced and stern. 

How strange’ it was that she, the Countess 
of Silverdale, should be hiding there! 

, she was:notthat ! 

There was the Countess of Silverdale— 
there in that carriage coming up the avenue— 
there, sitting with Iva, with Lionel Carzon 
and the gallant Marq wis. 

left them—went bask to\him 
+sthe ene wholly grand and ndblecréatare she 
vm known~+her dove, tho to- day scorned } her 
a 

Wihy were a here? ‘Why oluster- | 
‘img sround:thetower ?:No#onl ‘had seen. her 
‘enter, And:heewas not here | 

Taey. had drawn up «below, aivilianet 4nd 
anilitary—all. 

"Phe ‘carriages ‘were fairly blockaded. ’ The 

Grivers could not force a passage, 








‘pneath hashed their very hearts in 


loudly’ the awed 


From the roof she-could see ‘whither they 


—_— 
——— 


‘That sound t 

A loud, shrill, cackling, Shiites latgh, 
and jast behind her! 

In terror—sinrpie and “extreme *terror—my 


yileaped up. 
' Bhe targot'that thas'she revedled her pre- 


sence to'the muttering ‘mob’ below. 


She turned. 
And this she saw—a ‘gaunt, tall form, 
clothed in ragé; a face ‘which had’ once been 
handsome; but now was terrible to bebold, 
He advanéed. 
A shout went up from below. 
‘There he is!” 
A dozen men’ made a dash for the entrance, 
oer have “conte to’ me ‘at Fast!” he 
ied, err 
Now she: saw how: erinteon’ his Gheek—h w 
rolling and vacuous his eye. 
He was ‘ill with tever—delitious to mad- 
‘ness | 
She retreated. ” 
He'sprang toward her. intentadeges her in 
his arms, 
° Sonearthe edge they were — under- 
ear. 
“Oh, my lsve, youhavecome to ‘me! ” 
Those ea? fect on the stairway--~how 
slowly they 
Bhe tried so twtendh hited tee 
His hated Sleep tis burning breath ! 
‘A dewriward look 
Phen ee ome more tightl 
) exgras more y: 
The heads of the rescuers” ‘appeared level 
with the roof. 
“Tf: mot “tite “in “life,”““He “shouted 10 
“people below “heard every 
word—“if not mine in life, min@in death!” 


} “Bho resieted—ob,"how she resisted |—with 


ay nerve muscle; fibre of ‘her’ lithe young 


He hel all a madman’s ‘ 

A deadly, a desperate ‘8 
that di ht. 

Two forms, feOne' grip, otitlined against the 


sunset name py. 
v Bhen: wete'at—on—the very edge of the 


PAN abt! 8 e 
-More'tightly veil intiievirangling embrace 


@ far up on 


was | he critshed*her—4 


Toget Fivedition, they went déwn— strack 

the earth) rebourded—Any st 
a) i. 
‘CHAPTHR Lxxxix. 
‘AND you did nothwar'a°word of it?” 
© N-never a'wword.” 
JimnniecFalbot stared’at’ him-blankly. 
“Where the deuce" Have "you ‘been hiding, 
2? 

oe Phowien, just two yearsatter the Bilverdale 


trag ‘had accidewtally come together in 
the dining room of a ‘ashionable London 
clu 


“ —— Egypt: ” 

Well,” declared’ J inmie, ‘deliberately, ‘1 
wunbarths reverberation of that wooisl shock 
| didn’t reach ou, even’ in’ that? Heaven-for- 
‘sekten country!’ 

“G-goon. T-tell me all about it,” 
‘They settled thembelves comfortably, and 


Bat both forgot 'to em them as young 
Talbot told .the' ‘tragic calmination “of the 
)Dam murder'trial. z 

-and'the real’ Countess’? '! queried little 
Mr. ‘Barieton,-when the taloviontione. 

“She is witho¢he*Earb in’ Madeira. The 

—— ~ pets sister's awful death nearly killed 
tal earviog tas mot -aits 

of! Ivathelping the 
ego aay men in England; saved ber 
ite, “Bite te recovered, andes bapPy 

the da = 3 
* WB -bavhowsboubher't first bucbtitial ?' 
‘Jimmie shook his ‘head. 

t of er ¢rance 
“Gad! Bariston, the oat eeaaacties 


‘} filled their’ 





was blood - curdling. 
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from the moment Garrett threatened her ‘ 
with ‘the ‘revolver, sfetiiing "ber ‘for “her ’ 
sister) to the moment sherevived in the resur- 
rectionist'’s cart, she was'not for one second 
aware of her surroundings,”’ ; 

« Awfall” 

«] soald' say so. She told of Margutrite 
weeping beside her the night of her death, of 
Garrett entering and asking to seo her, of the 
journoy'down'to Sussex, of Marguerite: robing 
her forthe’ tomb, ofthe eappetirance 6f Retiben 
Garrett. From the conversation held ‘across 
her coffin; "tlie ‘learned ‘for’ the" fitst “time' of 
Marguerite’s seoret—of ‘her *child. ‘Ske told, 
+00 ofthe Herlwerrival, ofthow the’ gitl per- 
sonating? her ?bad-'‘flown’ to Kim. She “heard 
theirtoving words; and sls vo wed her moment 
of most are ‘wat wher ‘he, ‘in'timple 
friendliness; flinéss; Hicced her brow just 
pefore they fastened @own' the soffin-lid)” 

Mr. Bariston wiped? his'forétead. 

It wasa thrilling story. 

‘“Bbe told| teo;how hatd she hed striven to 
arouse suspicion of ‘hers diate; how she ‘bad 
tricd-#o move, 'todhriek; toretires finger or lift 
an eyelash. But withthe fearftil knowledge 
that her placa:ia her husband's; heart, home; 
am was already.filled, ishe waa entombed 
alive!” 

Both. were silent-awhile. ‘Without the plate- 
glass windows sounded the rattle and roar. of 
the London. streets. 

‘Phen,’ *quavered Baristen, ‘it was really 
she who scared the countess—I c'ean't-calkher 
by any: other mame—s-s0 dreadfally ?”’ , 

“Yes, Sheicame up to the castle windows, 
eager for a-chance-+te do so. And shesaw my 
lady—L.atick to the old name,.teo, you ,sce— 
alone in the library. She said another/time 
she had bronght a message from Granny 
Morria.to.the housekeeper... She had .asked 
permission to wait for her answer inthe pictare- 
gallery. She saw:my lady in the little ,ante- 
room opening from .it—and removing . her 
glasses and taking. out the rubber which con- 
cealed some. of her teeth, and even altered the 
shape of her mouth, shealarmed her again.” ' 

“Gracious! ": gasped Bariston. 

_“‘Oh, her. disguise.was complete. She had 
given long thought to her: make-up. You 





recollect:the night.we visited the.tower:?.” 
“Yes, I Lleft.En d:t-two days after?” 


“Well, that véry day, ii seems, she -had 
revealed her. identity to. the pocr.wretcy wiom 
she was tending, He actually refused ‘to 
believe her till she removed her aids to dis. 
fignrement. While. undisguised, she chanced 
to goto a.casement. The,earljriding by. below, 
glanced up, saw.her. You remember how my 
lady spoke of it at dinner? ” 
“T re-remember.” 
“Bat her hair—silyéry ‘white—that was 
her own. It hadturned that hue from horror 
While she lay in her tomb.” 
Jimmie ordered a fresh bottle, 
“Let me baye your glass. How did he 
(Garrett) know of fhe deceit when he en- 
countered Damyn? Why, man alive, as soon 
ag that old pal of his told him of the body- 
enatching episode, and how the woman had 
declared so wildly she was the countess of 
Silverdale, when the men knew it waa the 
sister of the countess who had been supposed 
dead, he comprehended Marguerite’s ruse. The 
ghouls, of course, had not for a second oredited 
her story. They decided she had gone mad 
from fright. They were afraid to make.known 
her recovery, dreading that a great number of 
grave-robbing crimes should be “traced to 
them. So they turned her over, with a cer- 
tain sum for her keeping, to a woman who 
BA house for dem: people—a ‘woman 
oft sir own Class, who asked no questions.” 
a A-and G. Garrett?” 
8 Deserted straightway and sped @own to 

Ussex, resolved to tax the countess with his 
fuepisions, Which were almost certuinties. I 
ell' you ‘her desoription of her escape from 
the mudhouse was sensational.” 

The c-child?” 


“Oh, ‘he waa ‘he? otn-and Damyn’e, of |. 





Course | ‘That was the’tesson of her great fase. 


Sver him. Tt eéems she was very ill after his 
‘Pitth; ad’ Rében Garrett had paid the woman 
im'dhargé'tor the child, He watited to holdit 
‘over the mother's head, to force her to marry 
him. ‘The Hurse and mistress of the place 
told’ the peor “young mother, when bhe re- 
covered, that her child was dead and buried. 
Halfo, Christie!” 

“Fallot” 

Just as rnddy-skinned and elegant as of old, 
bit with his moustache a little longer and his 
‘eye-giass ‘more completély under “control, 
Randolph came up ant shook hands, 

“We've just been talking of the days we 
spent together at Silverdale Castlo,”’ 

** Aw—I often think of them. Met Lionel 
a short time ago,” 

“Back, isthe? I wonder wheh the wadding 
will take place? No one séems to know.” 

‘They are going to have a vewy quiet one, I 
fawncy.”’ ; 

**Tkoew this would be the climax—knew it 


“long ago!” 


The others were equally confident prophets 
of the et 

‘Lady Iva was presented last May. She 
has been the bright, partieular social star ever 
Since. Shedid not wish-td be married till the 
ehock of the sensation had died ont somewhat. 
Her father urged delay. So Lionel tore him. 
sélf away. Tlehas been in Italy ever since, I 
believe, studying art, for which he always had 
@ craze. They say heis going to prove another 
Millais. However that may be, he’s a fine 
fellow.” 

* Rather !” seconded Christie. 

“R.r-rather!” echoed Bariston, if nok as 
firmly, quite as sincerely. 

‘The epgpgement was kept seoret, I under- 
stand, so tho ‘girl was fairly besieged by 
adorers. 

‘Bat ‘the truth is out now.” 

éy rose. 

“ By.the-way, Talbot," asked Christie, 
screwing in his eye-glass, the friend that 
never failed -him—becanse tied to him— 
“theah was a chawming little girl down in 
Sussex that yeah? ” 

“Yes?” 

‘\T think I ‘would like to meet heh again. 
I was quite—quite taken, don’t you know! 
And Tthink,” with a beaming smile, ‘‘ though 
phe was rawthah cruel, that in her heaht she 
admiked me.” 

“Ohi” 

Yes,” blandly modest. ‘‘Heh name was 
Nora—Nora Dallas.” 

Jimmie’s eyes twinkled. 

“Tt is Nora still, But it isn’t Dallas; it 
is Talbot. Good afternoon, Christie!” 





OHAPTER XC. 


Eitverpare! and Augustis here, Does noi 
that tell yon all? 
Tt is sixteen months since Christie, Bariston 


.and Talbots talked together in the club-house. 


Two months after that meeting, when the 
summer was at its fdllest, its richest, its most 
glowing, there was a simple, private marriage 
ceremony down in the old church at Rothlyn, 

The reasond it should be unostentatious 
were many and Obvious. 

An announcement would mean revival of 
all the old memories, the old horror. True 
taste, delicacy, demanding unobtrusiveness. 

So there was very few in the age. black pews 
that rose-bright, fragrant July morning. 

"The Earl-and “Lilian looking radiant with 
health and Happiness, Mrs. Vere, Mrs, Trend- 
worth, Mr.‘ and Mrs. Talbot, and Mr. 
O’Donnell—that' Was all. , 

Bat to-day—ah, to-day who is not here? 

It is the. August of the year following their 
mattiage, and the TEarl ‘has insisted , his 
aatghter bold her wedding reception at her 
oldhome, And surély such another day never 


‘| **oame otit of the Heavens.” 


Not hot, but. warm, and drowsily tender. 
‘There fs riot énough Wind to woo a secret 


from one of ‘those: gold ‘héarted' Hikes: hich 
stand up passionless and pure. The roses 
are almost gone, bat the splendid fuchsia 
swings ita scarlet bells across the wall, and 


‘‘The soul of the delieious mignonétte 
Floats on the wind and tempts the vagrant bee: 
From the pale, purple spikes of lavender.” 


From attic down the Castle is crowded. 
And so many familiar faces, too! For a 
couple of days they have been arriving, that 
gay and courtly company, welcomed with trro 
old English heartiness by the Eari and Lilian. 
There, ‘dazzling in some indescribable 
Parisian gown, is Mrs. Vere, plump as 4 
partridge, if not exactly pretty as a picture. 
There is Mr. O'Donnell, rosy-cheeked, white- 
headed, mildly hilarious, ‘Thero, over by that 
great, flashing fountain, is another old ac- 
quaintance. Christie? (Yes. He is most 
flawlessly attired, and accompanied—by his 
eye-glass. There, strolling along like a pair 
of lovers, are Jimmie and Nora. -Unsder that 
striped marquee, endeavouring to converse 
with Mrs. Trendworth, but stammering more 
deplorably than ever, is little Mr. Bariston. 
The afternoon wanes. 


‘*In leafy eoverts, thrills 
Of bird songs waken,'but the notes are few.” 


In the park, below, beyond, the tenantry 
feast and cheer. Through the brilliant par- 
terres, across the close-clipped terraces, more 
stately and languid, appear the noble guests. 
Diamond bright glitter the fountains’ spray, 
redly flame the geraniums, star-like shines the 
jasmine, loud and clear andsweet the brazen 
music from across the lake, as out of Silver- 
dale Castle come Lionel Carzon and hia wife. 

Browner, older, more sedate he looks, but 
most blissfully happy. 

And Iva? 

She does nob wear her wedding robes. 
Those she will don for the grand bali to-night. 
She is all in the airiest, the daintiest, the 
foamiest of muslin gowns, and very fresh and 
sweet and girlish she looke. 

Girlish? Well, more womanly than of old, 
perhaps, in form, in dignity; but the face be- 
neath that big, bewitching hat is youthful and 
lovely beyond the power of pen to express. 

Mr. Vale rushes up.to greet her. 

‘You lucky lad!” he ories, as he wrings 
Curzon’s hand. 

“Right you “are!” laughs Lionel, with a 
= downward look on the dear face beside 

im. 

How fair it is, how glad, how proud, how 
radiant with dimples and smiles and blushes / 
‘ 4 thank Heaven for the joy that came at 

ast 

And now their guests crowd around. 
Everywhere is the sheen of satin—the ripple 
of langhter. 

The sun is setting before husband and wife 
find themeelves a moment alone, 

“Darling,” Lionel whispers, ‘’ it is a happy 
world, after all, isn’t it’ ‘ 

Fail of “serious sweetness,” of beanty, of 
divine content, is the face lifted .to his. 

*t Yes.” 

A silence, He breaks it. 

‘** Ara you thinking—of her?” 

‘* Yes—but hush!” as he wonld have spoken, 
**T loved her!” 

He bows quietly. Now and from henceforth 
he is reverently silent regarding the woman 
for whom is forever ended 
‘¢ All the aching of heart, the restless, ‘unsatisfied 

longing.” 

The Earl and Lilian ! 


They are calmly happy and very proud. For 
have they not one comfort, small but eu- 


Surely you can guess! Something sturdy 
‘and sweet, pink as a rose, bright as & star, 
brimful of love, of joy, of laughter—at once 
a torment, a tyrantand a treasure | 





[THE END ] 
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rs a “ Barbara, I do not want you to think about } the Sometimes, it seemed sait 5, 
BARBARA MORELAND’S CHOICE. | qye pasinese arramgsment, “Of ooures, thet in| eteeeths once ast br 


—o— 


I sorz, Miss Barbara, you realise fally what 
you are throwing away. It would be a pity 
if you were to come to your senses too late,” 
and John Hammond rose from his chair and 
walked nervously up and down the room. 

He was a man of about fifty, of mediam 
height, and good figure. Judging from the 
resulate cast of countenance, a thoughtfal 
observer would say that he was a man to suc- 
ceed in almost any undertaking by the power 
of his will, bat that he would very likely miss 
the best kind of happiness that life sffords, 
through lacking the gentler qualities of mind 
and heart. However correct such  jadg- 
ment might be, it is very certain that the 
world looked upon John Hammond as an 
eminently successful man. 

Never, perhaps, in his whole life had he felt 
80 sure of success, as theday he went ‘to ask 
Barbara Moreland to be his wife. By his own 
library fire he had deliberated long on the 
subject. It had been no hasty matter with 
him—that was not his way. He weighed 
carefully the pros and cons, and decided that, 
in view of all the circumstances, the result 
could not be otherwise than the one he wished. 

The circumstances, briefly stated, were 
these : Barbara’s father had died insolvent a 
year before, and Mr. Hammond held the mort- 
gage on his fine honee and elegant farnitare. 
He had been Mr. Moreland’s trusted friend 
for years, and had helped him ont of financial 
straits over and over again. Bat it was all of 
no use ; affairs became so hopelessly entangled 
that at last the poor man’s brain yielded under 
the strain, and he gave up the struggle, 
John Hammond had been a frequent visitor 
at the house, and had watched the eldest 
daughter with silent admiration for some 
time. Mabel, three years younger, was con- 
sidered the prettier of the two; but Barbara’s 
attractiveness lay deeper than outward beauty. 

There was enough fine feelingin Mr, Ham. 
mond’s composition for him to realise that, 
with Barbara's somewhat independent nature 
and romantic tendencies, the very fact that he 
held the family in his power might work 
against him. But whatever doubts came up 
in his mind were quickly dispelled by an in- 
terview with Mrs. Moreland, who received his 
proposal for her daughter's hand with un- 
feigned gratificationand relief, adding to her 
own consent the assurance that she knew it 
would also have been her husband's wish, 

To be sure, she said to herself, after he had 
gone—he was twenty-five years older than 
Barbara, and a widower, and girls sometimes 
had notions about “ first love,” and all that; 
but Barbara was really sensible, and would 
see, of course, what a splendid thing it would 
be for them all for her to marry him. 

It was not strange, therefore, that the prac- 
tical, well-meaning, self-confident man was 
taken completely aback when the slender girl 
before him quietly but firmly declined the 
honour of becoming his wife. For a moment, 
the world seemed to stand still. He could 
scarcely belisve that he had understood her 
words aright. 

* Bat, Miss Barbara,” he pleaded, “ you 
cannot have considered the matter in all its 
bearings—your home—your mother and sig- 
ter ——” 

“Oh, hush, please,” she said, hastily, with 
an imploring gesture. ‘‘ Indeed, I have thought 
of everthing, and I cannot doany differently,” 
and the brave brown eyes looked straight into 
hie, with an earnest entreaty for him to spare 
her. She knew only too well all the points of 
the situation. 

But John Hammond was not to be silenced 
very easily. He drew his chair nearer to hers 
and leaned forward, fixing his keen eyes on 
ber. Never before had she looked so sweet 
and lovely to him, as she sat there trembling 
& little, yet strnggliug proudly with herself to 
appear composed. His mood softened, and he 
begac another train of argument, 


& secondary consideration. I want you to 

think only of the love and protection 1 

can give you. You must have know that I 

re long admired you, and now I only ask 
at eum? 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Hammond, but I can- 
not let you goon. It is all useless, and will 
only give you pain. I feel very gratefal for 
your kindness to us, and shall always esteem 
you as my dear father's friend, and mine also, 
if you will let me; but any other relationship 
between us is utterly impossible.” 

She rose, walked to the low mantel, and re- 
arranged some of the ornaments. 

** Bat why should it be utterly impossible?” 
he asked, following her with his eyes. ‘I 
should like to know your objections,” 

Her pale face flashed. Then, with an effort, 
she replied,— 

‘I is because I do not love you; and I 
never can marry anyone whom I do not love 
with my whole heart.” 

‘* Ah, I see—you believe in a ‘grande pas- 
sion.’” And all traces of his softer mood 
vanished. He straightened himself in his 
chair. ‘Come, Barbara, those ideas will do 
very well for sentimental schoolgirls; but, for 
a sensible woman like yourself, they are 
absurd. Just look at the whole situation, the 
bare facts of the case. Weall have to face 
realities sooner or later in this world; and, 
the earlier we learn to acoept them, the better 
for us. Think what I can do for you and 
your family before you foolishly put the pos- 
sibility out of your reach. Your mother has 
given her consent, and, from certain hints 
your father dropped in his last sad days, I 
feel sure he would have approved also.” 

“Do you think it is kind to bring up these 
things?'’ cried Barbara, drawing her slight 
figure to its full height, and turning on him 
with burning, indignant eyes. ‘“ My father 
never, never would have wished me to marry 
against my will, whatever depended vpon it! 
And, as for my mother and Mabel, I am ready 
to make any sacrifice for them but this, which 
is im ible. They have no right to ask it. 
Oh, Mr. Hammond, can’t you understand? 
We must be true to ourselves, as well as to 
others. There are sins t the conscience 
which everyone can understand; but there 


may call it romantic and sentimental, or what- 
ever you please, but these are the ‘ facts of the 
situation’ to me; andI dare not go against 
—_* feel in my inmost soul to be true and 
right!” 

Sohn Hammond was touched, although he 
could not appreciate her feelings as a finer 
natare would have done; they seemed de- 
cidedly overstrained. However, they had the 
effect of making him realise that it would be 
useless to urge his suit any longer. He felt 
disappointed, baffled, and his life was not 
accustomed to such experiences, 

After a few moments of sullen silence, he 
rose, saying coldly,— 

‘*I hope, Miss Barbara, you realise fally 
what ir are throwing away. It would be a 
pity ii you were. to come to your senses too 
late. 

“TI shall never regret anything, Mr. Ham- 
mond, but the pain I have caused you,” 
Barbara answered, in a low voice. 

He walked back and forth a few times, 
nervously goawing his grey moustache. 
Finally, he paused in front of her. 

“I will come again, after you have had o 
chance to talk it over with your mother— 
after you have had time to consider my offer 
calmly in all its important aspects, as 
the other members of your fumily as well as 
yourse:f, I shall come one week from to. day, 
for my final answer.” 

“‘Ioan never make it any different from 
the cne I have given you to-day—” Barbara 
began to say; bat, beforeshe had finished her 
sentence, he had bowed politely and left the 


house, 
\ ‘The week that followed was a hard one for 





are sins against the heart also. No, no; you; °Y 


regards | mother that she was going to see 





strength must give way before the 

ing torrents of tears, reproaches, argument, 
and selfish supplications poured forth by her 
mother and sister. 

* Oh, mother, mother!” she said, one nigh 
‘you cannot know what tom ask of me, o: 

_ not——” And she broke down 
utterly. 

‘My child,” and Mrs. Moreland’s yoix 
was very calm and meant to be convingi 
* I only ask of you what is for your good, jj 
is the most natural and the most sensi) 
thing, anyone would say who knew all the cir. 
cumstances. Mr. Hammond will makea very 
kind, indulgent husband, and you wonld 
far happier as his wife than will i 
to earn your own shop some narroy, 
— way. You have bronght up i: 
axary, and haven't the faintest idea what jj 
means to be y poor,” 

“I wish I had been the one,” said pretty, 
worldly Mabel. ‘‘He would have met with 
better success -- he . ae tee 

They were sitting by the library fire, atter 
@inner. There seemed to be in these day 
only one topic of conversation. 

ught, sometimes,”’ Mrs. Mors. 


**T have tho 
land continued, “ that possibly you may have 
imagined yourself in love with Stuart Torner, 
your penniless young artistfriend. But can. 
not believe you would let such a foolish fancy 
weigh against a substantial offer like Mr, 
Hammond's.” 

Barbara started as if she had received an 
electric shock—and then her heart stood still, 
She sat gazing into the fire, stunned and mo. 
tionless. By-and-by, amongthe burning coals, 
definite pictures took shape. 

She saw herself dancing with Stuart 
Turner, at one of Mrs. Danforth's elegant 
balls, She had on her lovely blue silk and 
white lace dress for the first time, and wore 
pink roses at her waist. After the dance, they 
walked through the brilliant rooms, and then 
went into the conservatory to rest and talk. 
There, among the flowers, he told her he was 
going to Italy, to lead a Bohemian artist's 
life for the next few years, study the old mas. 
ters, and see if he could not paint something 
worth while. He took both her little hands 
in his as he said, looking straight into her 


e8,—- 
“ Will you promise not to forget me, Bar. 
bara—though I should not see you again for 
ears ?” 
. And she, with her eyes held captive by his, 
had answered in & voice wholly new to 
yet scarcely above a whisper,— 
“T promise never to forget you, Stuart.” 
That was all. And it was two yeard go 
that it hap . She had not received one 
word from during that time—but she had 
not forgotten. Her mother surely did a very 
unwise thing for her own side of the case, #0 
call forth those vivid pictures in the fire-glov. 
She got up presently, saying she was too tired 
to talk any more, and went upstairs to het 


ron new idea had seized her. Other memories 
had followed close, Her happy summer sl 
Scarborough, after that winter, all came back 


to her, and on her way upstairs chese words 
kept ringing in her ears: 


“Tf the day should ever come when yo 


stand in need of a friend, my child, I hope 
you won't forget old Kingsley Jacobs.” 


To this friend she decided to turn in her 


trouble. For the first time in weeks she slept 


soundly. f 

The next morning she quietly ¢ Se 
That she meant to try and get pupils i 
something to do by which she could support 


She her mother to accept their Uncle 
pete teas offer of a home, which he had 
extended to them when firat he knew the ror 


herself. 


his brother-in-law had left his affairs. If 
reed mother and Mabel would go to him till ebe 
found out what she could do; then, perhaps 
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oe as 
in & year OF two, they might make a home 
here. 


ogether some! 
Mrs. Moreland was strack dumb with amaze- 
ment at her daughter's plans. * 

“ you are crazy!” she shrieked, 
ghen she found her voice, and would not 
listen to anything she proposed. 

Poor Barbara did what packing was neces- 
sary, left @ short, decisive note for Mr. 
Hammond, who was to come the next day for 
his final answer, and departed with a sad but 

heart. 
oto old Mr. Jacobs her coming was like a 
rsy of sunshine let in on his gloomy life. 
He lived alone in a large mansion, cared for 
by # faitbfal old housekeeper and devoted 


servants. , 

He had no near relatives left, and he opened 
bis heart and his doors to the brave, beautiful 
girl who would not make a mercenary mar- 


6. 
t gratified him beyond measnre that she 
pad chosen, out of all the world, to turn to 
him. If she must try her wings a little, he 
would aid her plan; but secretly he deter- 
mined not to part with her for any length of 
time, 0, to please her, he found her a home 
with two elderly ladies who kept a small 

-house in a pleagant street. 

Before long she obtained a few music-pupils, 
and also & ition as organist at a little 
church close by, where she had taken a Sun- 
day-school class. 

is had never been able to pay for music 
before, but she was waited on by a committee, 
who stated that a fund had been raised, and 
they would like to engage her services ata 
salary of fifty pounds a year. They did not 
tell her that the sole contributor to the fund 
was Mr, Kingsley Jacobs—and Barbara never 
knew. 

Every day she spent an hour or two with 
her kind benefactor, reading to him, and 
trying in various ways to make his life 
brighter and less lonely. i 

Bhe wrote a long, joyful letter home after 
she was fairly into her work, but it was six 
weeks before she received a reply. One came 
atlast—a brief, cold note informing her of 
po tg approaching marriage to Mr. Ham- 
mon 


A year passed quickly, full of usefulness and 
happy content for Barbara. But Mr. Jacobs 
was growing feeble, and he depended more 
and more on this bright young life which had 
become closely entwined with his, He could 
do without her no longer. She must come 
and comfort his few remaining years. So 
Barbara gave up her teaching and went to live 
at the great old house, and became a loving, 
devoted daughter to the old man who had 
never been blessed with wife or child. 

Two years more elapsed, when, one day a 
tall young man, with blonde hair and mous- 
tache and a head set proudly on his square 
shoulders, strode up to Mr, Jacoba’s door and 
asked for Miss Moreland. He was shown into 
the parlour, and then a very strange thing hap- 
pened: Barbara came running downstairs, 
with shining eyes and trembling lips, hesitated 
an instant on the threshold, then rushed 
straight into the outstretched arms of the 
visitor, whose face and eyes were eloquent with 
“our ict 
,Ptuart Tarner had great difficulty in recon- 
ciling Mr. Jacobs to his wishes. Barbara had 
become so dear to the invalid, he could 
scarcely bear to have her out of his sight. 
And did this young jackanapes expect he was 
bm A give her up for the asking? Why 
idn't he come for her before ? Why did he 
stay over there daubing pictures, when the 
pat child was turned out of her home? And 
A ewenton. But gradually hie wrath sub- 
rr ed and he conld listen to the lover's story. 
ee long talk, they came to an under- 
wading: and matters were arranged in this 


The young artist was to m Kingsle 
rome ona tere 
t pair were to live 
at the great house; and Barbara was never to 





be separated from the kind old man, the light| plan in my head which will bring everything 


of whose life she had become. 


right in the end,” smiling placidly as she 


‘I should hardly have dared to come, dar-| gazed into the fire, and built her castle in the 
ling, if I had known you were an heiress,” | air. 


said Stuart, when everything was happily 


The Dachess rose impatiently from her 


settled and he and Barbara were talking over} seat. ‘ I can’t conceive how you can stand up 
together all that they had lived in the years| fora mercenary sneak who creeps intoa house 
that had passed since the night they purted, | in order to rob the rightfal heir of his birth- 


and she promised not to forget him, 
** You know, it was your wealth and position 


right.” 


‘Who is this sneak?” asked Roy Falconer, 


that kept me back in the first place. Icouldn’s| who had come into the room as she wag 
face your father and ask for you, in my | speaking. 


y; 80 I had to go without a word. But 


“That little Macdonald, whom everybody 


determined, as soon as I could scrape} makes such a fuss with, Never speak to her 


together five thousand pounds, to come straight | again, 


She isn’t worth it! She’s going to 


pe a And now my a oe go spoon your grandfather in order to get into 
an ever. I suppose, really, I oug Ve jhis good , and etep int h 2 
gone right back to Italy as soon as I heard excitedly. SPT a ee 


of it.” And he smiled down into her eyes. 


“Marion! Marion! how can you?” remon- 


“Oh, Stuart! and you would have left me| strated the Countess, intensely annoyed at 


to mourn for you all my days?'’ 


her favourite being shown up to Roy in such 


The only answer she received was a shower | unfavourable colours. 


of kisses upon her upturned face, 
F, W. 








ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


—oI— 
CHAPTER X. 


** No better news, Marion?” asked Lady 
Clavering, sorrowfally, as the Dachess of 
Honiton came into her boudoir a few days 
after Philip Falconer’s visit to Myrtle Lodge. 

Pale, and very handsome, with a new sort 
of beauty about her that appealed more forci- 
bly to feminine admiration than before, the 
Dachess sank wearily on the light blue capi- 
tonné sofa. 

“None!” shaking her head, sadly, as she 
held out her long white hands to the fire 
which was burning cheerily in the fireplace 
formed of exquisitely-painted tiles. ‘He 
opened his eyes once, and fixed them on me 
with the strangest look possible. He never— 
never looked at me like that before,” shiver. 
ing. 

** OF course not ! 
he couldn't have known you from the nurse, 
who is ugly enough to make him dream of the 
evil one himself,” caressingly. ‘* Wait a little 
while, and he will soon be gratefal enough for 
all your devotion.” 

The Dachess put up her handkerchief, and 
brushed away a tear. 

“* Devotion |!" she said to herself, |in the 
utmost bitterness of spirit, ‘‘ when he knows 
that I married him instead of Roy, because 
the one was rich and the other a beggar? and 
I never thought of him in any way—never 
gave up one hour’s pleasure for his sake— 
left him alone day after day, poor old fellow, 
till he aren the sight of ms ! . mai 

“ Everything goes wrong to-day !’’ broke in 
Lady Clavering across the thread of her re- 
pentant meditations. — ‘‘ Roy says he must go 
away, and Philip Falooner writes me word 
that Nora Macdonald has consented to all he 
asked, and goes to Mountfalcon on the tenth.” 

** Goes to Mountfalcon, I suppose, to be a 
paid companion—a female drudge to the old 
miser ?” a scornful smile curling her beauti- 
fal mouth. 

“Nothing of the kind!” exclaimed Lady 
Clavering, indignantly. ‘The child's not a 
pauper, and if she pleasesthe old wretch, she is 
to be his adop daughter and heiress of 
Mountfaloon and all belonging to it,”’ 

“* And what is to become of Roy ?” breath- 


7 
“ Poor fellow ; he’sleft out in the cold |” 

And Mr. Falconer?” 

‘* Oh, there never was a chance for him— 
his father hates bim.”’ 

** And thie wretched little minx is to get it 
all?” her eyes flashing with unmistakable 
anger. 

““I won’t have her called names. 





His mind is asleep, and hi 


He looked from one to the other in grave 
surprise, 

** May I ask what you mean ?”’ 

* Jost what I said!” 

‘Now let me speak,” interposed Lady 
Clavering, laying her hand on the Dachess’s 
arm. “It isall your uncle's doing. Don’t 
blame the child!” 

A haughty look came into his large, blae 
eyes, but he only said gently,— 

“T blame no one. If Mies Macdonald 
thinks she has a chancs of wianing Moant- 
falcon, she’s weloome to try. It's nothing to 
me.” 

“Bat it is yours. And I say again that 
she’s a detestable, little grasping, sneak!” 

‘“‘Marion, you are quite mistaken. Don't 
believe her, Roy. Nora hasn’é a selfish 
thought in her head. She is doing it, I know, 
from some mistaken sense of duty.” 

‘Her duty to herself, not her neighbour !"’ 
said Roy, witha smile. ‘‘ No doubt she will 
give half of it to that Jack of hers, and wind 
up by marrying my charming uncle.”’ 

‘** Nothing of the kind!” in hot indignation. 
‘He has bewitched her after come fashion, 
for she wasn’t the same girl after their talk in 
the library. Bat I feel certain she hates 

m ’ 


‘‘ Whether she hates him or no,” pulling 
his moustaches gravely, ‘‘ Philip Falconer will 
never let her slip through his fingers if she 
has Mountfalcon pinned to her skirts.’’ 

‘* And that will be a fate miles too good for 
her!” exclaimed the Duchess, “though I 


don’t like Philip Falconer. It wasaill through» 


her that poor Honiton had his fall.” 

‘‘No; she had nothing to do with that,” 
quickly. 
Duchess?” 

A rich carnation rose into Marion’s cheeks ;. 
but, instead of looking up into his handsome: 
face as she would have done a few days ago. 
she looked down at the embroidery on her 
little handkerchief. 

‘I’ve so many reasons for hativg her. You 
are rather an old friend of mine, and she is 
doing her best to injure you.” 

“No, nog that isn’t her motive,” shaking 
his head. ‘‘Lady Olavering is right. My 
uncle has bewitched her. He has told her 
some tale of my grandfather's loneliness, and 
it has gone straight to her compassionate 
little heart. Depend upon it, she doesn’t give 
one thought, as we should, to the recom- 
pense.” 

‘Ob, bless you, Roy, for saying so,” cried 
Lady Clavering impulsively. ‘‘ She doesn’s 
think of the gold for one half minute.” 

“Absurd nonsense!” from the woman 
who had sold herself for gold not s0 mavy 
months ago. ‘I don’t believe that there's a 
man or woman in the world who would not 
sell his or her soul for gold, if the sum were 
only large enough.” : 

Roy turned round and looked hor fall in 
the face, bat said never a word, He was too 


She’s| magnanimous to reproach her now ia her 


the dearest little thing possible, and I’ve a/hour of sorrow, but he objected strongly to 


“Why do you haie her 0,. 
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the way-in which she reduced: everyone: else 
to. her own level. 

The Duchess bit her. lip as the hot flush of 
shame rose to her cheeks, 

‘Thank you for all your kindness,” he 
said, after a pause, taking Lady Clavering’s 
hacd in his and reising it to his lip “I 
shall run down for & day’s shooting. .as 
Clavering has been good enough to ask me, 
bat I must be off now. Such: luxurious idle- 
ness is too much for a struggling soldier!” 

“Good-bye Roy, you dear fellow. 
this as your, home, where you are certain 
sureto find. a welcome, and come back to it 
as often as you can,” said the Countess, 
warmly, 

There: was, another farewell to be said, 
whioh required some efforts on both sides. 

L0y’s face was stern and grave as he held cut 
his. hand and said,— 

** G@ood- bye; Duchess.” 

Marion was shaking from head to foot as 
she placed ber trembling fingers in his for a 
moment. Oh! how she had loved him, and 
bow fondly he had loved. her only last year, 
and now they must part as. mere acquaint- 
anceg, because of the sick man who was lying 
like & useless log in the richly furnished room 
at the and of the long corridor: 

‘* Good. bye, Captain Falconer,” with a little 
gulp over the formal surname. ‘ When we 
meet again I hope it will be under happier 
circumstances,” 

He murmured something under his golden 
moustaches, bowed, and presently the door 
closed behind him. A great blank seemed to 
fall upon the room. Lady Clavering sighed 
aud locked out of the window, the Dachess 
eat quite still in her chair. She had chosen 
her lot of her own free will, and now she 
realised more fully than ever, day by day, that 
she had been a fool for her pains. 

After a while she went slowly down the 
corridor to the room where her husband was 
lying. The nurse stood up respectfully, and 
gave‘an encouraging smile, 

‘His Grace has opened hiss eyes*and he 
said something that I couldn't hear:”’ 

*‘ Will he know me, do you think?” 

“Try, your Grace; but pray don't rouse 
him more than you can help.” 

Marion moved close to the bed till her dark 
velvet drees brushed the lace on the coverlet, 
and looked down with sorrowfal eyes on her 
bueband. It was a plain face, redeemed in a 
nsual way by the good temper and frankness 
of its expression. Bat now the whole 
expression was changed in consequence of the 
severe blow on the forehead, and there was 
beavy scowl hanging on the bushy brows, 
The Dake turned over, and raised: his: heavy 
eyss to the beautifal face bending over him. 

‘Get ont of my sight!” he cried, in a 
hoarse, guttural voice, quite unlike his own, as 
be half started up in bed, and pointed his 
shaking hand at his wife. “ You area falee, 
wicked woman, and you would like to see me 
die, wouldn’t you?” 

Then he sank back on his pillow exhausted 
by the-effort, anda white froth appeared on 
his blue lipe. 

“Oh! thie is too mach—tco much !”’ cried 
tae Dachess, clasping her hands on her cheat, 
‘* What have I done that he should talk to me 
like that?” 

“‘ Don’t heed him; my: lady,” said, the nurse, 
who had been very much impressed by the 
Dachese's devotion to her husband. ‘‘ They 
mostly turns against those that are dearest. to 
thom, It’s the deliriam, you see, just beginning, 
snd it don’t do to make any account of what 
they say.” 

“Go away, wicked and false, I'll have 
nothing to do with you!" oried the Duke,now 
in a hoarse fa'setto, ‘* That man—that,man, 
he's your—!” 

The voice died away into an indistinct mur- 
mur; but there was an intensely vindictive 
expression in the dark eyes looking ous from 


ander the heavy eyebrows, which seemed to 


strike like a dagger to his wife’s heart. 
‘I can’t bear it,’ ahe sobbed, and, hurried 





away out of the sick-room:asa.if she were. pur- 
sued by a host of fiends ‘ 

Conscience was roused from its sleep that 
day, and sinking, into a, chair, and covering 
her face with .her-bands,..the Duchess. of 
Honiton acknowledged to herself, if to no one 
else, that she hai falsely cherinhed the love of 
another man. in the depths of her heart when 
she gave herself athe altar to. her. ansuspect- 
ing husband. 

Now retribution node aan her, and 
she knew that for the.rest-of her-life she might 
be tied to a man who would be.no more use to 
her than a wooden doll; who, could; give. her 
no love to help hor,on-her..way; no, advice to 
guide her through a-diffioulty,;, who, would. be 
like useless dummy, in. the, honse,.and yet 
keep her from all the. sweetest. consolations 
thatlife might offer.. Miserere Domine ! 


nd 


CHAPTER: Xfi - 


Ir is one thing to make a grand resolve, but 
quite another to carry it.out;:.especially when 
there is an utter want of sympathy or encour- 
agement in the surroundings. 


In this world of prose, it }wonldy be quite |i 


allowable to carp at the idea of a girl of 
modern times being-willing to face a whole 
year of supremest desolation, for the sake of 
a& man who had beef kind 4o-her one evening, 

Trne, he had saved her from an. unpleasant 
accident the next day, and.from a dangerous 
one the day after; but. her resolye had been 
taken that first night.at. the Chase, when his 
handsome face and winning smile made a 
pleasure that was almost pain in the heart 
which had been like a child's till he woke it 
into new life. 

Nora Macdonald was not like other girla ; 


‘she ought to have been born a few centuries; Lady Rose 


before romance had given 
when she could have fa 
destiny without making; the whole .society of 
Blankghire to mapvel. 

For the short, time that. Philip Falconer 
allowed her, she was in.a constant whirl of 
preparation for her visit to Mountfalcon. 

Dresses bad to be chogen, and tried on. by 
the half-dozen, not to mention hats, boots, and 
ali the manifold etceteras, which, go towards 
composing a young lady's toilette, for Mrs, 
Prinsep was determined. that nobody should 
accuse her of meanness to her husband's 


ward, 

All this bustle gave her. very, little time to 
think over her troubles, or to reconsile Jack to | 
ween — Beri a kite sestid long 

@ preserved a as 
as he could, but he could not keep it. up.on her 
last Sunday, when they walked together side 
me ale, in their usual fashion, behind all. the 
others. 

‘‘ Tt’s a horrid, beastly shame!l'’ he brokeout, 
just. as they. reached..the, churchyard, gate, 
“and pon my word, I've sgreat.mind te write 
to the old gentleman, and.tell him,that you've 
the vilest temper in the world, or something 
else to put him off his. bargain."’ 

“ But, Jack, dear, 1 shatkoome-back,” press- 
ing close to his side, 

‘Yes, come back; ® fine lady with. your 
head in the air, end. all..the grand airs. of a 
conceited heiress about you," cutting the head 
off a nettle with his smart. little cause. ae-he 
spoke. ‘' I tell youplainly that I shan’tcare for 
you then, and I'll have.nothing.to.do with you. 
I'd ese father bom you in @ shabby frock 
with only taree-halfpance in your pocket.’ 

“Tl tell.you a seoret;"’ approaching her 
lips as cloze to his car as she could manage 
with her.tali hat, ‘' I shall be.jast the aame 
as ever when I come back,.and not one bit 
richer.” 

Jack stared, and whistled expressively, 

‘<I told them so,"’ he exclaimed, in spite.of 
his evident surprise. ‘‘It'a not.the tin you 


lace to realism, 


are going in for ; but, hang it all, that makes it.) Mies 
| worse thanever!”’ 


this moment) he could. not explain himagl 
any ey but went up the aisle with , 
curious expression. of. consterna on his 
round face. 

Nora. gav@,one timid glance round the 
church after a time, and was relicyéd to te, 
that Philip Falooner was, not 

It.was that his visit to the, Castle 
ended directly. after:the Duke’s.accident; ang 
it.was. pleasant.to be no longer worried by his 
cold, grey eyes. 

She could never forget his expressién when 
the Dake was lying dead at his feet, as he sup. 
posed, and he. muttered, ‘‘ The Duchess is 
widow, thank Heayen |" nor his extraordinary 
conduct.afterwards, when, he would. stand 
Sates euan aad tbat 

"s ‘warning, r 
slightest. assistance.when the ice was broken 
under, him... 

She had not had much time to think of him 
lately, but when she.did, it. was always with a 
feeling, of aversion, and; the knowledge that 
he was.to escort. her to Monntfalcon, added 


» &8:8he was bound 
not to.write to her, if she wanted 
CFGold Bengla in the Hillingdon Herald, sad 
ss "in illingdon Herald, 

it should be answered somehow, 

“We shan’t. forges. you, you poor little 
thing ! But remember one thing,” sinking her 
voice to a solemn whisper, ‘'be on your guard 
with,Philip Falconer. He is not.a man to be 
then peas that N' lonkadtsteiite d,she 

m, seeing . ora ned, 
posted her cheek enco ly, told .her that 
er face — always make eer and, 
ebbing into her. smart. carriage, drove away. 
. . looked .oat of the, window, 





_ kissing her hand energetically as long as they 
ed her, chosen ; were Pf sight of that small figure standing on 


pg pee ee aa sea ond, fo a i 
mother, ‘‘ a: girl, 
and me was to beawfal kind 10 her.” 
When the tenth of January dawned—dall, 
grey, and foggy—Nora felt as if she could not 
ace it. 


f 

How willi would she have given orders 
not to be and _remained.in bed rather 
se. go through that dreaded drive to Mount- 

con. 

Bat. that was impossible, so she got up atan 
earlier hour than usual,.and wenk about. her 
duties pee & pale, grave face, and a com- 
posure a “ 

There was Jumbo the pony to be fed with 
lumps of sugar for the, last. time, whilst kisses 
from the prettiest, lips.in the. ee were 
rained. on. his. glossy. coat, and. a_soff cheek 
rubbed against.hia,nose,. 

St yg Sp CE GS be pent of 
be sulky, because he felt on tha, brink of mak- 
ing a-fool of himself.. 

t.daat..the dreaded moment. came. A 
be pyre peor ge ema 
coatiof arma, a andso 
a oe 
and ivery,,8 at ir, 
ere hilip Falooner was ~ the drawing-room, 
and good-bye must id; 

With shcooening. eyes and trembling lips, 
Eleanora.Macdonald kissed Mary and Jane, 
threw herself.into.her aunt's arms, and clang 
to, her neck ; hu: Jack.as.if she, wished to 
throttle him,, , her ungle.aa he had 
never. been, embraced. before,,in. the, whole 
pape ct hie lanes ie eat ha 
o room, sprang shid her- 
self. ep of it, and. sobbed.as if she 
would sob herself away. . 

Mr. Falconer shrugged his shoulders with a 
smile. 


“Looks as if I were carrying her off by 
force,. You are.my witness, Mra. P , tha 
Macdonald consented to come of her own 


free will ? me 





As they reached the churoh, door just at 


Again that donbj, flashed. through. Mes. 
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Prinsep’s mind as to what he could have said 
to Nor#on the, night of the; ball; but what. 
could alae ay 








mea lucky hit ona 
indbeen constantly 


obi them; but; 
Pets tis A 
















Toh mor tifit 
proud head droop, the~pale cheeks flush, the 
beautiful lips quiver, the dark eyes light up as 
they had never lighted@“for hit; when-Roy, ix 
the pride of his youth and beauty, came across 

the Earl's dancing-room, and found a place 

waiting for him ‘by Lady: Marion's side. 

Allhad gone: wrong: with ‘Him: from that 
veryaour, though: in hismad desire forrevenge 
at the announcement of the engagement, he 
had spread. such’ exaggerated:accountwof Roy's: 
debts and extravagances as caused:Him to be 
disinherited' by*his grandfather. 

Roy was-ruined,'bat Philip was vabmost.in / 
thetame boat, and he:did not at all relishithe: 
idea of going under. Ifthe: Duke died» he 
could scarcely hope to have: ap y»chance» with 


his widow, whilet’ Nora: Macdonald. seemedi} d 


actually to be given as a'prey into-his hand. 

As the only visitor--the only break on: her 
long solitude—hemust-grow-to be very: welcome: 
at last. With'absolutelyno> one to ‘interfere 
he could easily oure her of her presentinfatua~ 
tionfor Roy, which: had: been infinitely use« 
falasthe moving-spring of ‘her actions, but 
cuigs be exceedingly “inconvenient “in the 
end. f 


Yes, it was-absolutely necessary that) he 
should stifle hislove for a woman who: was 
the wife- of another, and expedient-that he, 
should turn it intoa different: channel: 

He looked round: at bie jon: She 
had dried‘Her tears, and she) was now sitting: 
Up with some-appearance of cémporure;: but: 
her eyes were red, and hep*nose: pink, and’ 
Philip, looking at her’ in calar disgust, could: 
scarcely believe that: she was'the same: girl 
whose beauty men had raved about less than 
three-weelmago, 

“ You aregoing to a stramge house, with -a' 
sirange’ master; and you may have to pags 
through scenes,” he said, quietly, “164 
orem a8: well -- prove one fiend eee 

he under ' circumstances; ‘Tm’ 
Willing to bethatfriend”™ = 

Why are you trying to frighten me.? ” she» 
asked, leoki ‘hin i , 
leer ae fo es ap nh grave-inquiry’ from 

“T want to “yous-no$ to frighten 
you. Come! '..with-ancanthoritative sir, 

are we» tobe friends or enemies? ”’ 

She thought obdtey, whe, bad. told: her to 





choose between the two—himeeif and this very 
man,, She remembered her own mistrust, and 





ieienailis bask she said bravely,— 


are, 80°pall yourself; 


“wasdeyel with the ground,.and:enongh room: 


my aa incerta | stil wih he gota a At th bit} ’ 
bation: he had seen they fér a broad carriage.drive was: left before the ; 


g’s warning, and gathering to- 


“Tmonshitry you firat’ before I make you a 





Ba:don't be 
tiuppose thereris:.anything to 


5 she said @. quiver: in. her: 
teed: boxy anh and lifting ; 


onesside fon: 


— 


at is no reagon why-you;ehould;)), 





I cam}; Y 
; -daintydee 





handsome pile c 
3. for standin = 


vino 


hill sloped upwards, crowned with clamps-of 
rhododendrons, whilst feathery pines stood 
tall and steal inst thedark grey sky. 

It was a beautifal place, which had stood 
the wear and tear of centuries, and gained 
new;beanty, every year. by its wealth of trail. 
ing ivy. But to Nora’s frightened eyes..it 
looked..more like a. prison; than .a. dwelling- 
house.as,the, massive door swung -heavily-on 
its hinges, and; a, housemaid witha. face as 
sonr as vexjuice admitted the:-twomew arrivels 
to.@vagt hall, hong withdusty, coats of armour. 
and trophies of, the chase. 

Philip asked ifhis father could see them at 
onesj and led,thé way,over, the shabby carpet; 
which partially, covered &.stone, floor,to along 

rawing-room: with, faded. amber, cartains, 
dimly seen by.the.one; candle carried, by, 
Grimper,. 

Nora: caught, sight of her: own. figure; re- 
peated: many times in.a owy manner in 
several looking-glasses, and was glad to escape 
from ithemiinta a.smaller room. with; shab 
but expensive furniture, which was called the. 
mugic:room. 

Beyond. was., Lord ,.Mountfalcon's private 
suite;and,the poer,child’s: heartbeat fast as 
Mr, Falconer paused, at, the; open door, and 
motioned her forwards, 

The strongest desire came upon her. to take 
toherjheejs and: ran; but that.wonld; be: so 
meanand childish, and: a.pnerile. beginning 
fora. girl who,hads set;herself. a grand. task 
— she meant to,-carry- out,to; the; bitter 
ends. 

She raised -her head bravely, and,.set..her 


small white teeth; with do resolation, then 
ie $y across, the. threshold, and, walked 
qu towards the fireplace by, which Lord 
Monntfalcon was sitting. 


Afterwards she ‘knew, but.not.then, that 
pelea, & See ing.old man, wan 
rey hair’ tumbliog-over ahigh, narrow fore. 
head, coal-black, eyebrows, shading sunken 
eyes}. anaqguiline nosey attenuated; cheeke, 
long grey moustaches and shaggy beard. 

Evenmow-in,his.old age he gaye an impres- 
sion. of; anusual, strength, for his.shoniders 
were massive and his chest broad.) though 





wag fine, and there were traces of past beauty 
in his welkkeut features; but.all was spoilt by 
the expression of his eygp, which sent a 
strange thrill’ to: the gira: heart when she 
first, met them, 
Shyly she stood before him, wiffflong, lashes 
7 yor pion : 0 's = 
y ov sweet, face, the 
re in itmoliee-fitting jacket, 
ple ark browm, dress 
, the; hat off thexsame 


: ll with thegeld:brown 
t—andhis*expression 


(rein. 


+ 


‘paitened,.. 
/amiled).as~ 
ry 


that beanty had 
ind and 


' chediont, andilaw 
Voice: amid, “I am glad\\te: 


Philip smiléa again: as; He: fetchedia chaite 
her, andipiaced it. ‘fires, Bat Lordi 
on ae ald era down, 
You must 
ive» clothes down here. 
There: yto-cee them.” 
“ -MisseMacdonald is accustomed. to 
pretty things. She wouldn’t like any other," 
suggested Philip; as with a queer look on his 
face he flicked the seat of the chair with his 
iwhits pockethandkerchief. 

‘‘ That has nothing to do withit. I liked 
them once myself; but look at me now,” hold- 
ing out bis arm. to show thefringed edges of his 
coat-sleave.. ‘‘ I’ve no money to.throw away on 
such nonsense, no.more.hags.she.. Listen Miss 
—what's.your name?. I won't. be. hard;on 
you. I. want. nothing out.of reason, Look, 
as.wellas .you.can, but. don't, wear, your, bess. 
frock, for I tell you plainly that.I can't.afford: 
toybuy another ! ” 

A. vivid:colour rushed into Nora’s-cheeks, 

“T'm not a beggar!” she cried passionately, 
« You've no right to talk to me likes this!” 

‘Hush !”’ said.Philip sternly, ‘‘ My, father 
meang,.no.harm!!’ He was io.a,panic,leat 
all his beantifally-laid plans should be throwa 
over.inva moment,by this outbreak, andyhe 
spoke more harshly than he intended,. as. he 
waited, nervously, to. see what effeot.it would 
have on his father. 

‘‘ My son is kind. enough to say,I. mean:no 
harm,” the olf man rejoined, witha aneers 
“ but I won't anawer fon it myself. I've done, 
plenty of haym.and so. haa he,:and the longer 
you know him,.the;more,you.will find out. 
Bat if you are to quarrel with every word. I 
say,. I’ve. done with you,” waving his; thin 





“you wii 
not . 





‘ It’s not that,’ interposed . Philip, hastily, , 
‘‘ but, Miss, Macdonald. is nos onthe Jevel.of 
an ordinary,companion,.and she thought, you, 
had;mistaken, her position.’ 

“ What.has.she comea.for then ?.”’ 

This, question. was a Peete Nora, conld 
not say ‘‘ To, win, back. his. ;inheritanca. for 
Roy,Falconer,"’ It was,eqnally.i 


keep the rightfal heir: onb of his birthright, 
and cecure a share, if.not.the whole,. for him. 


f. - 

“She came. beoause,; she. heard, you.. were 
lonely, and wanted.somebody. to brighten 
your-life,”’ said, Philip,; 9a,,c09m a3, he could 
recover. hi 

“ The. young lady.ia.a. marvel l” and again 
the.old. man. sneered... ‘' Am.I_to understand 
that Miss Macdonald has agreed to give. 





sunken. 
The shape of the small aristacratic head! 


P 
friende, relations, and all correspondence; to 


-ta 
explain on Philip's park that.he, wished her.t 
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mew herrelf up in this dull house, withont 
a chance of a dance or a flirtation for a year, 
and all for the sake of compassion!" 

“ On the express understanding that at the 
end of the year you adopt her as your 
daughter and make her your heirees,” said 
Mr. Falooner, sturdily. 

**We will leave the end to take care of 
itself,” with an angry gleam in his eyes. 
‘* We may fight like cat and dog, and part at 
the end of a week.” 

* If you do not want me I will goat once !” 
said Nora, tears of indignation starting to 
her eyes. 

“My dear, youth and beauty are always 
welcome at Mountfaloon,” with a eiealiy 
bow, ‘and if it rests with me, I don’t 
believe that I shall ever let you go.” He 
touched a handbell, which always laid on a 
table by his side, and it was immediately 
answered by his valet, a thin, respedtable- 
looking man, with a keen, intelligent face. 
‘Venables, show Miss Macdonald to her 
room,”’ 

As Nora followed the valet she could see 
dimly from one end of the large mansion to 
the other, for it was Lord Mountfalcon’s 
wish that every door should be left open, and 
the rooms opened one into the other. 

As he sat in his high-backed chair by his 
own fireside, he could have s telescopic view 
of the music-room, and the three reception- 
rooms, and the library, thus nobody could 
approach him without warning, and he always 
looked as if he were on guard. 

No one knew whether it was a secret hope 
or a hidden fear which kept him always on 
the alert, for not a soul could venture to peer 
into the secrets of the old man’s heart. 
Venables, who was sometimes called his 
master’s familiar spirit, never breathed a 
word to satisfy the growing curiosity of the 
household, and Grimper always declared that 
he knew no more than she did, and that was 
nothing. 

“What do you think of her?” asked 
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(‘GET OUT oF MY SIGHT!’ THE DUKE CRIED, IN A HOARSE, GUTTURAL VOICE. 
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Philip, eagerly, as coon as Nora had left the 
room. 

“Well enough; bat what do I know of 
her?” testily. ‘Ask me three months 
hence, and then I may be able to tell you.” 

“Perhaps I had better go and see if they 
have made her comfortable. That old Grim- 
per isn’t fit to take care of a lady!” 

“They must do what they cun for the 
child ; but mind, no expense. I hope she has 
brought plenty of wraps with her.” 

“I know what that means,” Philip said to 
himeelf ashe hurried upstairs. ‘They will 
freeze the child out of the place, and then 
send her home with an att on the lungs. 
—— spoilt for the sake of a scuttle of 

r] ’ 


He walked hastily along the broad gallery 
into a corridor. The first door he came to 
was open, and Grimper was visible, unstrap- 
ping a backet-box, which was placed on the 
prorat, front of an empty grate. Nora 
stood at a little distance, with most dolefal 
expression on ber pinched face. 

**What do you mean not lighting the 
fire?” Philip asked angrily. ‘‘ Do you know 
that my father wishes Miss Macdonald to be 
as comfortable as possible?” rather improv- 
ing on the old man’s words. 

“Not a word was said abouta fire,” and 
the housemaid looked as if she were per- 
sonally injured by the eu 

** Because nobody in senses could have 
thought you would forgetit. Drag that box 
to one side, and light it at once. Ugh!” 
with a shiver, looking round the large room 
with its panelled walls and dingy moth- 
eaten furniture, as he stood in the doorway. 
‘‘ The whole place looks like a disused barrack. 
I hope it won't frighten you away, Miss 
Macdonald.” 

‘*No, I hope not. Bat does nobody on 
this floor except myself ?” looking vp at 
re jy: 

“I don't know, I’m going away. I never 
sleep here. But the house is as safe as a 












“you ARE A FALSE, WICKED woman !’’] 


‘ church, with the thickest of shutters that I 


would defy any burglar to burst open. There 
is not the slightest cause for fear, I assure 
you, and now I must bid you good-bye,” 
holding out nis band. ‘Of course you know 
that what I said in the carriage about making 

our life un t here was only a joke. 

ou believe me, don’t you?’’ looking down 
into her face, which he could scarcely see in 
the darkness of the corridor. a 

“I wish ~ weren’t going away just yet, 
ehe said, pulsively, without answering 
his question—feeling that Philip Falconer, 
although she could never trust him, was far 
better than nobody in this strange house. 

“TI shall findareason for coming here very 
often, now that you are here, poor little frozen 
thing. Here is the female dragon with the 
coals, so chesr up!” ‘ 

He went away with an air of careless in- 
difference, but his selfish heart was sounding 
a note of trium: He felt that he had got 
Nora Macdonald into his” power as completely 
as if he had shut her up in a prison, and con- 
stituted himeelf her gaoler, and as he got into 
the dog-cart, which was waiting to take him 
to the station, he told himself that if he played 
his cards decently well, he must come off 
pioeee ne ao He = oe know ich, 
nearly were upse night, 
as Nora lay quaking in her bed, Tistening to ® 
stealthy footstep nly audible in the 
deathly stillness, w came slowly slong 
the corridor, and pansed outside her very 
door. Breathless with terror, she sat Up. 
staring at the door, the outline of which she 
could see distinctly, because of a light behind 
it, her eyes nearly starting from their sockets, 
her heart beating outoctingly fast ost t 
would choke her. If that door opened, 
only for the of an inch, she felt that 
she must either go mad or die ! 

(To be continued.) 


Every animal is providentially directed to 
the use of his proper weapons, 
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BROKEN LOVE LINKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘The orchids blossom on the meads, the lilac scents 
the air ; 
Upon the scarcely-dimpled pool floats the white 
lily fair, 


And from the wood that crowns the hill comes 
forth the glad refrain-- 

‘Cuckoo, cuckoo!’ With bird and bloom the 
spring hath come again.”’ 


Txovex it was spring, and the soft winds 
were wooing the flowers to blossom, and the 
trees to bud, there was still a sharpness in the 
air af sundown, and the ruddy glare of the 
great wood fire that burned and blazed so 
merrily under the tall carven mantelpiece in 
the parlour at Elm Tree Farm, was a ve 
pleasant sight to Jem Elliot as he dismounte 
from his weary steed, and crossing the quaint 
hall, with its chequered wood flooring and 
heavily-beamed ceiling, entered the room. 

Seated by a spindle- legged table, drawn near 
the inglenook, was his mother, and by her 
side her ward, Nancy Lawless, while opposite 
his sister Kitty lounged in an easy chair, while 
the toasted, at oneand the same time, a muffin 
and the tips of her jet embroidered shoes. 

A hom ike, gracefal, merry group, and one 
on which his eyes rested lovingly, for the 
three women were very dear to him. His 
kind, genial, handseme mother, he simply 
worshipped, and regarded with feelings few 
Sons entertain for their maternal ative. 
His sister he was most affectionately attached 
to; they were good comrades, and shared their 
Pleaaures more as brothers might’; while 

rep ear pg blue-eyed Irish Nancy 
~—he was fond of as he might have been of a 
‘oan or any young, fair thing that calls 
orth & man's tender and protective fondness. 
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{‘‘ pr!” EXCLAIMED YANDELEUR, ‘‘ THIS IS MY GREAT FRIEND, JAMES ELLIOT, AND MY FUTUBE BROTHER! ’’] 





Elm Tree Farm. was a large, comfortable- 
looking building. Originally a mere farm. 
house; but as each Elliot, as he came into 
possession for the last three hundred years, 
had altered a little here and improved a little 
there, and added a good deal wherever he 
could, the original building, with its thatched 
roof, had almost dicappeared—or, at least, was 
overshadowed and nearly hidden by the more 
modern and ‘commodious additions, and it 
bore now more the appearance of a country 
gentleman’s mansion than anything elee, for 
the farmyard and all the out-houses lay well 
at the back. Nothing unsightly disfigured the 
tout-ensemble, 

A broad stretch of emerald turf, studded 
with grand old trees, was divided by a broad 
gravelled drive leading to the great bronze 
gates that were perhaps a trifle too magnifi- 
cent for a farm to boast, but which had been 
the pride and hobby of a dead and bygone 
Elliot, who concentrated his energies, not on 
the beautification of the house, but on the 
gates and the approach to it, with the pleasiv 
—to him—result that strangers always ask 
—— oe lived within the demesne 
gu by such gorgeous gates. 

A quaint, old-fashioned garden lay around, 
boasting flowers of ancient_and modern type, 
such as stocks, sweet-peas, sweet-scented 
marjoram, love- lies. bleeding, gilly flowers, gloire 
de Dijons, Japanese chrysanthemums, bal de 
neige, variegated asters, roses so deeply red 
that they were almost black, and other new- 
fangled blooms were in season to be seen nod- 
ding in consort with those flowers our great- 
grandmothers loved to gather for their posies. 

To the left a little river brawled merrily 
along, twistiog in and out through the emerald 
grasses like a silver ribbon; and in the dis- 
tance were the wooded heights whereon stood 
Hill Court, the nearest residence to the farm, 
being only a mile distant. 

Jem Elliot dropped into a chair beside his 
mother, after kiesing her and his sister, and 


blowing Nancy one, for of late years, somehow - 
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or the other, he and the girl had got out of the 
way of kissing each other, though why or 
wherefore the young man couldn’t exactly tell, 
for he was jusé as ready to embrace her now 
that she was seventeen as he had been three 
years before—perhaps more 80, for she wat & 
sweet little thing, and pretty as a fairy, or an 
elf, or a butterfly, or anything that is light, 
and frail, and brightly coloured. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, what sort of a run have 
you had?” asked Mrs. Elliot, laying her hand 
fondly on his arm. 

as eo well,” he replied, smiling at her. 
“We killed twice, though the second rogue 
gave us no end of trouble, and doubled and 

lodged till we thought we had lost him.” 

‘Only two!” exclaimed Kitty, who was & 
fine horsewoman and an inveterate huntress. 

“ Yes. Isn't that enough?” with a quizzi- 
cal look at her. 

“No. I like three at least.” 

‘‘ Three poor thiags to be slaughtered jast 
for your sport,” said tender-hearted Nancy, 
‘*in one day! How cruel!” 

‘* Not at all,” replied the elder girl, with a 
little gesture of good-natured contempt. “ You 
don’t hunt, you don’t even ride——”’ : 

“* You forget the doakey,” put in Jem, mis- 
chievously. 

“‘ Therefore what can you know,” continued 
his sister, ignoring the interruption, “of 
sporteman’s feelings when he is chasing his 
quarry—of the wild, mad rapture that runs 
like quicksilver through his veins—of tho 
thirst for conquest—of the delight of feeling 
the horse bounding beneath you—instinct 
with some of the pleasure you feel yourself?” 

“I know nothing, of course, of a sports- 
man’s feelings,"’ returned Nancy, stoutly, ‘’ or 
of a horse’s, but I do know that I think a 
woman ought not to take pleasure in the 
death of an animal, or participate in such 
cruel sport !’’ 

‘Bravo, childie!' laughed Jem. 

* Puoh |” retorted Kitty, colouring the least 

little bit in the world, for there was no deny- 
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ing that the danghter of the house of Elliot, 
though a fine, handsome girl, was a trifle too 
decided and manly in her ways and nits 
to please all tastes, and occasionally ed 
the high and mighty dames af, the: bour- 
hood, amd gawe*food to thasseandalanongers 





















by going fishing with hes*hgother, or fellowing . 
the beagles; in leathered 4; Wellifignane, 
sod.a Tam:o'-Shanter; om hyp 


fereamed it. “ The 


Satie 
or 






“Ni ne who was at 
day 2? 


ms 





explainings Were: 
shere?"’ ’ 
‘Yes. FatHer,-sen, and daughter, all on 
Roman. nosed horses.”’ 
** And the Danns?” 
* Yes,” 
** And Lord Tremaine?” 
“Yes. He was asking after:you.” 
** Indeed | and:Captain Howel:?."” 
ane yess Came an awfal parlerat Brigg’s 


‘Poor creature, He ought: not«to hunt. 
Hasn't-nerve enough." 

“No, Mach better if he would: borrow 
Namoy’s donkey, and amble quietly along ‘the: 
lanes in peace and safety." 

‘Certainly it: would;” agreed Nancy, coolly, 
who.-was-not.in the least ashamed of the-only 
animal she ever mounted, whieh: was-a fawn 
and white asa, bred and born on theestate. 
‘‘ Much better for him and. the unfortanate 
animals:he rides.’’ 

“ Quite so,” said Kitty, quickly; “‘ but goon’ 
Jem. Whoelse was there? Miss Coventry?” 

‘* Yes:.. Om @ splendid chestaut,: How you 
—T envied ‘her mount could you have 
seen it,” 

“T don’t know.’ Black: Jabal satisiies.me.” 

“ Well, he should:do so. He'is a splendid 
fellow.’’ 

** Who else?” 

“ Why the.great man, of couree,” giving her 
another quizzing glance. 

‘‘ Whom do yeu:mean by that?” 

The question was pnt carelessly enough, still 
she did not look at him, but gazed. straight 
into:the red depths of the glowing loge. 

* George Va uw.” 

“Oh, he was-there?" 

“‘Natnraliy, Isn't hunting hie one-partion- 
lar passion?’ 

** I'suppose it is,” she agreed. 

“L think he has ones‘ortwe others,” 
observed Nancy; shrewdly, lookizig at Kitty, 
whose colour heightened visibly. 

‘**Do you, childie?’ What are they-?”’ 

“ Ask Kitty,’ wae the laughing:retort. 

* Hedikes:pictures,’”’ observed Miss-Etliot, 
with some hauteur. 


“Family portraits,” put in the little Irish 
wickedly, ai 
He is vatarally proud of his ancestors * 
He dceen't seem to me to care about them 
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much,” observed Jem, reflectively. ‘' There’s 
no nonsense of that kind. about him.” 


**T don’t see that it is va ig 
Hay a why should: proud of ‘the 

act?” BS med 
it. is, that these 


“I don't know, Ki 
are levelling times, an 
snubbed if he gives himpelf ai ‘as 
blue-blooded anim 
ein theshires,”’ 
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has told me that himself, I oan’t remember 
her at all,’*« 

‘* That's not-to be womdered at,” smiled hig 
_mother. * Youiand Kittywere at school when 
‘she was at the Court, and for many years now 

she has lived with, her ommaiantnsy) Desier, 
| pre- 
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srir wn-ff n; the 
it for love jast because he’s a Vandaleur of 
Hill Court,” re i 

‘Possibly. Even so he is more to be pitied 
than ridicnled,” said Miss Elliot, with some 
‘' He is not-responsiblefor the mad, 
reckless acts.of his ancestors. He cannothelp 
their having despoiled:him and his ;sister.of 
the. wealth. that, should have, been, theirs, to 
keep, up the old: name as it degerves to:be kept. 
u ” 


“T daresay, if the.4rath: were, known, he 

ike to -have, the; three thousardi his: 
great-grandfather: lost at..cards to: George: 
the Fourth, when, thatcharming personage: 
was Prince of Wales). and counted: the: firat 
gentleman. in. England:; by, the: idiots who: 
flaurished:then; or theimmense.sum his grand- 
father lost.on the turf, and his} uncle’s gam- 
bling and racing.” 

“TT daresay, and yet i thinkihewould:rather 
that. his «mother had been ‘a: lady -of ‘high 
degree; bine blooded:like ‘his*father and: the 
longline: of wild: fogies: that went before, 
— a simple country gentleman-farmer’s 


“There T differ withiyou; Nancy,’ observed 
Jem: ‘Vandaleur talks quite:as much about 






his mother-as he doses of hie father, evidently} tables, Eli 
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ti ig accustomed,” said Mrs, 
wile ee set fashionable, 
and=no- “Miag Vandaleur has every 


uy ri 
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ae nothing. | axury~she canspossibly desire, and partici. 
. : in every amusement London affords, 
atte] Bho » would naturally find the country dall.” 


‘*T wonder if her brother ever asks her to 
stay with him at Hill Court?” 

“"¥on can ask-him to-merrow,” said Jem, 

‘To-morrow! Why?" 

‘tHe said he meant coming over to,see the 
mother, so you will have an opportunity of 
gratifying yonr curiosity and asking him any 
questions you like.’’ . 

‘IT hardly think I shall do that,” replied 
Kitty, with a little curious smile, as, tired of 
toasting her toon, abe, gat ,upand sauntered 
out to the stables to look at Black Jubal, 
whom she invariably, visited three or four 
times every day. 


Ce 


CHAPTER ‘IL 
** A stately family, living 
In the soft pomp of calm patrician life, ; 
Which England’s ancient honour shines upon’ 
& Tue spring een was ebiriing*gaily on Hill 
Court—peeping’ in’ through the dusty, mal- 
lioned windows; showing up the shabby car 
pets, and antique and somewhat dilapidated 
furniture, the spindletéegged tables, the old- 
fashioned) sppoked* chaire, the inlaid 
| cabinets and’ swing mirrors, the ‘heavy oaken 
zabethan ; 


loves her memory; and sis*not im the: least-} glinted on the-shoulder-high wainscoting and 


ashamed of:the faeti of her ‘having ‘been’ of 
inferior birth to. the-majority of" his relatives. 
With: Miss: Vandaleur I belicve' itiis different. 
They say» she: is very» proad cof her:descent, 


and ignores the mother’s »bitth: and parentage’ 
whenever she-can, though: TD know: nothing: of: 


hemexceps by rnamour.’' 

“She ie a beauty;is she not?” queried the 
Trish’ git}; looking at Jem witha very tender 
light gleaming “in her ‘bltie’ eyes—handsome, 


the tapestry hung above it, once gayand bright 
and costly; now old; faded, moth-eater and 
8 ;. rested on ‘the pictures; lighting-cP 
the painted faces of halen and besus, 
and’ gtéamed on.# few 4, daggers and 
morions, in here and ‘there amongst 
the-portraits; and on the fair head of a young 
| man sitting at one-end of the great oaken 
‘| table in the diiing-room reading a letter. 

y ‘yet dark, owing 10 


The room:was spacious; 4 
stalwart Jem; who looked’ so well in: his / doubt to the low, massive ceiling divided inte 


“ pink,” leaniog ageinss the mantelshelf, his 


fair head ‘thrown into strong relief by the back- 
ground of dark oak carving- Jem, who bad 
been her-hero, her ideal of everything manly 
pe ae ever since the bad been brought— 
a little; toddling, orphaned mite of three, to 
the farmhonge to be cared’ for and coddjed*by 
Mrs. Elliot; who bad ‘been aechoolfellow and 
charm of her dead‘mother’s; 


'} had/married into the Vandaleur family, nd 
‘| the age-darkened tapestry on the walls, for 
‘| there: were windows’ in* y-—deep bay oa 
dows—lined* with: ‘soft cuehioned’ seats 
Sat ear ta ae es 
de, ’ “valley” abees 
The of black oak, richly 
polished 





om was 
“ They say she is very lovely. Vandaeléur acted the floor of the same; highly 





en, and: the’ 
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by time and conatant friction, and many. of 
¢he pictares were surronnded by frames of 
aimilar dusky wood ; while the curtains and 
hangings were of a deep purple, blazoned here 
and there with ‘the femsily crest, a lion con- 
chant, in gold” thread; bat the gold was 
tarnished, a " bane a ‘else in the 

m, smacked of a long, by-gone age. \ 
We must except the breakfast things laid 
out before the“young man, for they were of 
the modern, from the coarse strip of cloth 
covering the end of the table where he sat to 
the common bine and white, china- coups con- 
taining the weak, watery mixture old Alice, 
the wife of Brulot, his factotum, thought fit 
¢o designate ‘‘ tea.” 

They spoke only too plainly, of present 

verty, though his surroundings told. with 
equal plainess of by-gone wealth and grandetr. 

He was a handsome young man, this George 
Vandaleur . with’ fair hair, and‘a odlonrléss 
skin, straight features, blue eyes, and a general 
air of race and breeding; and the heavy 
mousetache partly concealed the weak mouth, 
but the receding chin was left confessed, and 
made the. keen observer think the last male 
acion of fh race of Vandaleur malay - a 
by the nose by. any clever rogae who could ge 
bold of him, and despoiled, of what little his 
eskish ancestors had left him. 

Asa matterof fact this was so little (only 
the old honse and the rose garden) that the 


Israelites had left him alone, not. thinking. 


him worthy to prey on, and his chief creditors 
were his. London tailor, hatter, and shoe- 
maker, and his country butcher and baker. 

He was obliged to eat, and he was obliged to 
have clothes to,wear, and he got-both chiefly 
on credit, for his ready money, was woefully 


little, and he trusted to the, liberal presents, 


occasionally sent him by Lord Dexter and 
"Td tue Olt a aoheh tet to oath? 

n the e 8 xf ton or 
the excellent reason. that ‘he had nothing to 


spend, : 
The.polished floors: were guiltless of carpet 
or rug; most of thé windows wore curtainless, 
trusting to their magnifigance of old, rich, 
rare-stained glass; the’ servants were few, and 


utterly incompetent,, being old folk who had: 


lived in the family for. over half a. century, 
and served him for love, and because. they, 
preferred to make their home in the old honse 
to going in the union or any of the. tumble. 
down cottages about, while certainly not more 
than four rooms, outside the servants’ offices, 
were habitable, 

If it had been in his power he would haye 
sold what remained of the, family. plata, and 
parted with some of hia ancestors’ fair faces 
limned. by. Lely, Gainsborough, and other 
great painters, and ‘les armonr-hunters have 
the Henry the i) bac and the Eliza- 
bethan daggers, and he Cromwellian morions, 
and lovers of antiqus. furniture bid for the 
ee ene tables and the linen seg, 
and haye lived in London in less style.and 


more comfort; but, as.if so happened, he. 


om not sell as. much as an old broken 
air, 

He was co-heir-with his sister Diana, and 
could act only with her co-operation. 


Now it so happened.that she was provided.) h 


with a home at ,her cousin's, Lady Dexter, 
and did not feel the pinch of poverty as her. 
leas fortnnate brother, and she r ne f obstin- 
ately to les. him part with a single heirloom, 
or even let the Court: 

, Heargued with her, and tried to alter her 
determination, but uselessly, 

_ She was a. woman of firm, decided character, 
inclined to ba selfish, and look only to her own 
comfort, while he was weak, easily, dis- 


suaded from any, project; go, as usual, the. 


Victory went to the atrong, and Miss Vandaleur 
could speak of her old house, and her pictures, 
&c., to the grandees she met in London 
can , and who, it must be acknowledged, 
* eal abe Jnore-of her, heoenien she had 
y lacked—a igree 

and an old, hiatoric home. GRE DOMErete 
However, she had never visited i$ since ‘she 


was quite a girl, scared by the bare, unmistak- 
able poverty and-discomfért that showed 
through all the. mediswval grandeur of huge 
rooms, faded ‘tapestries, orisl windows, carven 
oak, and famous: picturea; and. her brother 
—— again the letter he had received from 

er that morning which. set forth that she 
intended to come and stay at.Hill Gourt next 
month. 

‘*T wonder why she’s coming?” he mused, 
staring at a golden lion on the curtains some- 
what brighter-than his fellows. ‘' It can’t be 
for amusement, for there’s nothing down here 
to amuse sucha woman as’ Diana; and it 
can't be for pleasure, because she doesn’t care 
a rap for meor the old house, except that.she 
thinks:it's a featherin her cap to boast of it ; 
and she hates the-country, As‘to being out 
of health,” looking again at the paragraph 
which announced-that: she wastired of Lon- 
don, and rather languid. and done up; and 
wanted a restiand fresh air, ‘I don't-believe 
sheis; She has never had a day’s illness in 
her life). Those sort: of women never do, I 
think,’ he-mnused-on. ‘' They never ail, and 
die suddenly of heart: disease, or something 
that kills with terrible rapidity. However, 
that. brings meno nearer the point; which is 
—What-is she coming for? What does she 
want here?’ She*has some scheme: in her 
hoad, I'll lay w-wager; and-I don’t trast» Di 
when she has.an-end to compass, Shoisn’t 
always over scrupulous as to:means,”’ and he 
stared out ofthe window at:the badding trees 
blankly, for in trathshe stood considerably in 
awe of his clever, imperious, handsome sister. 

She: had always: been the. leading: spirit. 
Things had always. beemas.she wished. Her 
firm will mastered his weak one, and, thongh 
he was not strong enough: to stand against it, 
he secretly rebelled:againat her: dictates, and 
longed to be his own master, untrammelied by 
the restrictions of one-whotlooked only to her 
own aggraudisement and icomfort. 

‘tI wonder it. it's.somec love: affair that's 
driving her away fromutowns: She's » had: 
enough of them, Heaven knows, cerious. ones, 
too, and yet she isn't married. Time she was 
at six-and-twenty,. though: I’m bounds to ac- 
knowledge: she’s handsomer:now than: she’s 
ever been, and doesn’t.look a;day over twenty. 
She is:too hard te please... Having nothing bat 
beauty herself, she wants a heap in exchange 
forit, Wealth firss.and foremost... then good 
looks, gentle birth andiyouths. Noneiof: those 
hoary-headed old: beggars, .weighted: down by 
their money bags, that hover round her will) 
suit my lady. She isi far: too-fastidions for 
that. Well, I hope she'll gepwhat ske wants,” 
with asigh, ‘and that,soon, too. A: rich 
marriage is the only thing for: ns,: the only 
thing to save us from ruin, or at least me," 
and his eyes wandered: to two: bille lying: on 
the table which he. wae quite anable: to meet, 
and which he knew he: should: be aued for, 
and perhaps made.a bankrupt over erelong,.. 

Thenihis) thonghts flew to the. few-mar- 
riageable, or-rather eligible girls.he knew, and 
then,as though in answer to some. vnspoken 
thought; he saw Jem Hiliot riding through the 
old-stone:gateway up the carriage, drive; on a 
new. spirited .horse. He went out: to meet 


im.. 
‘+ This ig therhorse I. spake. to. you: abont,”’ 
said Jem, as-he dismonntedand shook hands. 
“T wasriding pastcand thought I'd. come in 
and let yom see:him.”’ 

“Thanks, It’s very kind.of you,” answered 
Vandaleur, eyeing the pretty, chestnut long. 


ingly, 

‘He's, thoroughbred,” observed .. Ellios,, 
“only his temper’s a trifle,queer,. That. is 
how.it is. Sloper,let him go for, forty, poanda,”’ 

“ He’s a good, horse,’, answered, George. 
*‘ Capital in the hunting. field, I should.say.’ 

‘*Jamps well, Capital, for,.a,) man, with 
pleaty of nerve.. Do.for you, Vandalerr., You 
can, have him.for what, I.gave forshim,’* 

‘“Admirably,, Only Lhaven’t forty. pounds, 
to. spare. Infact, not forty,.pence,’ he. 
added, bitterly. ‘‘ Look.at these,”’. tossing the 





| obnoxious billa towards him, for they bad 








gonue.into the dining-room ;.‘‘they’lLmake ms 
a bankrupt oyer; them, andtIshan't.be able to 
help myself.” 

‘*Hard luck!’ exclaimed Jem, wishing 
heartily he conld help the Squire out, of his 
plenty; yet, though the two yang men were 
warm friends, Elliot did not like to. offer 
monetary aid. 

The Vandaleurs were renowned for their 
pride, It was their stumbling-block and rock 
of offence, and he liked George too well to 
wreck their friendship, so he simply handed 
the bills back with a few. well-chosen words of 
sympathy, 

‘You see, I shall still haye to follow the 
hounds on old Riter, poor, disreputable 
brute.” 

‘* He's been.a good horze.” 

‘‘ Yess Was. when, my father rode. him. 
Now he's only the remnant, of a. beast. I’m 
ashamed.to be seen on him, s0.mns¢ give;up 
what igs almost my,lass remaining, . 
and if I go a-hunting at all must content my- 
self with a seat in some fair lady’s pony phae- 
ton.” 

“Don't take such a despondent view of 
matters,” said Jem, cheerily: ‘Such a good- 
looking fellow as yow are:ought to make a 
grand marriage.” 

‘* Women don’t. want. pauper. for. a hus- 
band.” 

“Yon ara not exactly that. A, rich wo- 
fe monsy would set matters straight 

ere,.’ 

“TI shouldn't like to bo stigmatised as a 
fortane-hunter, or to let my wife think I had 
married her for her money.” 

Thera was & tremulons_ring in his tones, 
and Jem guessed the reason why. 

‘‘ There are many women who would be only 
too glad to give-you their money in exchange 
for your love, and help you to. reatere, the; old 
place to its. former grandeur.” 

‘“‘T shonldn’t have the courage to. offer my- 
self,” with a little gesture of the white hands, 
fall of indecision. ; 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady, you 
know,’’ laughed Jom.. ‘‘ If Lreally cared: for 
a woman I'd go in and try to win, despite all 
obstacles.” 

‘‘ You are different from.me,"’ said Vanda. 
leur, quietly. ‘‘ Moreover, you are rich, anda 
rich man can never tell what misgivings and 
doubts w poor man feels where matrimony is 
concerned. Sometimes a devil has to 
give up his heart’s birth-right because he 
doesn't dare tc ask the woman he loves to share 
his poverty.” 

“ Sometimes. the poor. devil is wrong, I 
think,” said.the young farmer, somewhat 
pointedly. 

‘* Do you really think so,’’ asked the master 
of Hill Court, eagerly. 

‘TI really think so,” replied his friend, 
for he wellknew Vandaleur loved Kitty, and 
he suspected that shereturned his affection. 

“ A woman can'task a man to marry her. 
Nevertheless, she is often quite ready to give 
him all she has, and expsots nothing: but love 
in retarn.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” sgreed-Vandalenr, 
and then silence fell betweenithe: young men, 
and they stood idly looking,out of the window, 
each busy with his own thoughts. 

They were both fair, and. tall, and well. 
built; there the resemblance ended. 

Jem was far the handsomer,man of the two. 
His hair was. brighter than Vandaleur’s; his 
colouring richer, and his clear, dark-fringed 
grey eyes were preferable to the other's light 
biue ones, while in figare he was taller, broader, 
and better built. 

Yet, witha), he, though gentlemanly looking 
and refined, lacked that peculiar air of distinc- 
tion and high breeding’ which stamped his 
friand as a thoroughbred’ aristocrat, the de- 
scendant of a long line. of blus-blooded 
ancestors. ; 

‘ Who is that, George?” asked Elliot, after 
a whils, ‘An ancestress, of course?” 

His eyes had been wandering round the 
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room, and fixed themselves at last on a picture 
hanging over the carven mantelshelf. 

It was a Sir Peter Lely, and a family por- 
trait. All the pictures were family portraits, 
and all depi people who must have been 
handsome, unless the painters were guilty of 

flattery ; but this one was most 
striking of all. 

It depicted a woman in a flowered white 
satin gown, cut low to show the slender 
white t, supporting a small aristocratic 
head, around which very fair hair curled 
closely, and fell in little rings over the fore- 
head almost down to the black brows that 
arched over a pair of unutterably cold, light 
blue eyes—the regular Vandaleur eyes. The 
small, rosy mouth had a proud curve, and the 
firm chin beneath it seemed a little out of 
character with the infantile lips, while the 
straight nose and delicate, shell-like ears gave 
feminine charm to the beautifal face, and 
counteracted the effect of the cold eyes. 

“Yes! My great grandmother, Lady 
Johanna Desmond.” 

‘* She must have been very lovely.” 

“ Do you think so?” disparagingly. 

** Yes. Most certainly.” 

«I don’t admire her. The face is too hanghty 
and cold; and then, I know her history. She 
was not a good woman.” 

“* Indeed !” remarked the other, interestedly, 
still staring at the fair pictured face, standing 
out with life-like freshness and realism from 
its dark framing of oak. 

“No. She was a belle and a toast, and 
broke more than one heart, sent more 
than one poor fellow to a suicide’s grave be- 
fors she married Paul Vandaleur. Him she 
led into all kinds of wild extravagances, for 
she was about the Court, and a favourite with 
the Prince-Regent. She neglected her son, 
and her duties as a wife; and I’ve little doubt 
but that it was a relief to my great-grandfather 
when she died, at the age of thirty-eight, of 
inflammation of the lungs, contracted at a 
Court ball.” 

“ Handsome women are not always the most 
amiable and best!” observed Jem, reflec- 
tively. 

** Quite right. That's what I always tell 
my sister.” 

‘* Why?” asked Elliot, in surprise, not 
exactly understanding what should connect 
Lady Johanna with Miss Vandaleur. 

‘‘ Diana is the living image of that picture.” 

“ Really ! ” 

“Yer. It is extraordinary. Features, 
eyes, hair, colouring—all identical. That 
— be her portrait if she donned an old- 
fashioned white gown.” 

“It is curious what freaks nature plays.” 

“She's played a queer one there, for the 
living Diana is the dead Johanna ; not only as 
to looks, but in her ways.” 

oe How ? ” 

“ She’s a terrible flirt. Selfish, you know 
—cares and thinks only of hereelf !”’ 

“‘ And so beautiful,” murmured George, his 
eyes still on the portrait. 

“Yes. She is enough to deceive any man. 
Looks like an angel. But you'll have an 
opportunity of seeing her in the flesh. She 


has written to say she means to come down | 


here next month and stay with me.” 
‘How will you like that ?” 
Elliot. 
‘* Not atall,”’ responded Vandalenr, bluntly. 
‘*: This place in its present state ia not fit for 
a dainty woman’s occupation, and Di is some- 
thing more than dainty. WhatIam to do 
with her I don't know,” and he looked such a 
picture of despair and perplexity that Jem 
roposed he should come to the farm and talk 
matters over with his mother—a proposition 
to which he eagerly agreed ; and the two set 
out together, Jem reining in the chestnut to 
suit his friend’s paces. 


queried 


CHAPTER III. 


‘¢ Winding all my life about thee, 

Let me lay my lips on thine; 

What is all the world without thee, 
Mine—oh mine ! 

Let thy strong eyes yearning o’er me 
Draw me with their force divine ! 

All my soul has gone before me, 
Clasping thine.” 


‘I vuinx it a charmingold place. So cosy 
and homelike. _I envy you your home.” 

- = Vandaleur, whata thing for you to 
say!’ 

Kitty and George were strolling in the quaint 
garden of the farm, and he was dilating, as 
=) =y manifold perfections. 

“You, who are master of Hill Court!” 

‘* A barren, half empty, lonesome barrack !"’ 
he exclaimed, with bitter contempt; for the 
empty pomp of his rather useless possessions 
irritated and annoyed him when alluded to. 

“Goth, Vandal! to in that way of 
your ancestral home, Ycu ought to be proud 
of is; most men would be.” 

“ Perhaps if they had the money to keep it 
up. I haven't, and itis nothing buta mill- 
stone hanging round my neck. I can’t sell it, 
I mustn’t let it. I have not even the power 
to part with a single picture or piece of plate, 
and I haven’t the means of keeping it up. The 
whole place is going to ravk and ruin.” 

“What a pity. Is there no help for it?” 

** None, I am afraid,” looking at her with 
considerable indecision, for he loved Kitty 
adoringly, as a weak-natured person will a 
strong one, and her ce gave him a sense 
of security and comfort, which was extremely 
pleasant to him—pleasanter almost than he 
was actually aware of. 

“It I were you, if I were a man,” she said, 
energetically, ‘I should go and work away at 
something until I had made money enough to 
keep it up in its former state.” 

** I have no doubt you would,” he replied, 
his clear blue eyes fixed admiringly on her 
dark, firm face. ‘‘ You have energy, tact, clever- 
ness. I have none of these, and I can’t work. 
I wasn’t brought up to do anything,” and he 
— rather helplessly at his slim, white 

ands. 

“No, of course not. I¢ makes all the differ- 
ence. Still, I should not let sucha dear old 
place go to ruin without making a strenuous 
effort to save it.” 

“You have been over it, Miss Elliot?” 

“Yes three or four a re Brulot —_ 
me permission to sketch picture-gallery 
during your absence, and I availed myself of 
it.”” 


‘You never come when I am there,” he 
observed, reproachfully, with a fond glance. 

‘* You have never invited me,” she rejoined 
promptly, returning the glance tenderly. 

“ Well, Lask younow. Will you come on 
Wednesday with your mother and brother 
and Miss Lawless?” 

‘*] shall be very pleased to,” she acknow- 
ledged frankly. ‘It will be delightful to go 
through all the rooms with you as cicerone— 
you who know all the family history and 
secrets, and can tell me any stories of interest 
connected with the pictures and furniture.” 

“And do you think I shall tell you the 
family secrets?” he asked, smilingly. 

“I think so!" she replied, quietly. ‘I 
‘ think if I ask you to do sothat you will 
gratify my desire for knowledge, as you know 
that everything connected with you holds a 
deep interest for me.” 

And he, pleased and flattered by the com- 
pliment, as he looked at the determined, hand- 
some face, thought he would, too. 

The next Wednesday the Elliots drove over 
to Hill Court in their bandsome landau, with 
@ pair of mettlesome greys. It was a dashing 
' turn out ; but they were rich, and Mrs. Elliot 
| was a liberal woman, and did everything well, 
| Her late husband's people had been steadily 
| amassing money for over two hundred 











years, and she saw no reason why she should 
not it on her two dearly-loved children 
and sone serine them every advantage 
- So their style of living was 
there was little cetentation aboot ite 
a 
solid comfort. ndiaiad 
“I haven't much to offer you. I hope you 
won't mind roughing it,” said George Vanda. 
leur, as he came down the steps, bareheaded 
to — pat ag . 
“Wea it!” replied Kitty, quickly, 
“We are tired of feminine ie regu. 
larity, and shall enjoy the tarmoil and untidi- 
ness = a ake household,"’ 
“You won't disappointed about 
untidiness,”’ he laughed. rola Alice wes 
much idea of smartening a Yd 


“‘ All the better. Mother keeps everythi 


pede: wy ree eee d 

e girl, upon g pleased—bent n; 
por wi this Mn backward wooer speak ‘his 
mind like a man, and pro; to her. 

Kitty wasambitious. She had no idea of 
mating with any of the gentleman-farmers 
about, many of whom, like themselves, had 
risen from the yeoman class. 

She wished for an aristocratic husband, and 
in that way George Vandaleur met her views. 
Moreover, he was weak and yielding; she 
would never get on with a dictatorial, overbear- 
ing man. He would play second willingly to 
a and he was handsome and high-bred 
looking. 

Then his house. It wasan ideal place in 
her eyes, and she was quite well aware that a 
few of the thousands her father left her would 
make a vast difference at the Court. 

So she went from room to room, praising 
everything, delighted with everything, and 
listening to his stories of the dead and bygone 
Vandaleurs with an interest that was not 
simulated, but very real indeed, and scanning 
eagerly the old portraits, the spinets,the swing 
mirrors, the inlaid writing-tables, the - 
ous nick-nacks, old, faded, many of them dilapi- 
dated, showing plainly the ravages of that 
relentless spoiler—Time ; still, precious in her 
eyes, for many of them bore a historic signifi: 
cance, and 


one in which Qaeen Elizabeth's tire- 
women had laid some of her many dresses when 
she stayed for a couple of nights at the Court. 
There was & quaint old Standish that had 
held pens used by Mary Queen of Scots. The 
swing-mirror in the secret chamber in the left 
wing had reflected Charles the Second’s hand- 
some face when he was hidden there by bis 
faithful adherent cavalier, Capel Vandaleur, 
to escape Cromwell's malignants. 

Jennings had reclined on the tapes- 
tried sofa in the smalldrawing-room, while her 
soldier husband lounged in the Luge Queen 
Anne chair that always stood al fe, a8 ik 
had on the day when the illustrious couple 
favoured the old mansion with their presence ; 
while the card table in the oak-room was 
splashed and stained with wine, said to have 
been spilled by George the Fourth when he 
was Prince Regent, and gamed and diced in 
the quaint, low-ceiled, dusky room, 
company with Paul Vandaleur and Lady 
Johanna Desmond, and won the former's 
money, and complimented the latter on her 
beauty and exquisite gown, with his falsesmile 
and brilliant manner. x 

The Elliots were an old family, bat haviog 
risen from the yeoman class, they could boast 
no family portraits in roff and farthingale, or 
trunk hose and feathered cap, nor furniture 
that had been used by royal folk; and as she 
studied these things, Ki 
desirous of ing a rig 
entering a family who, though poor almost to 
beggary, were possessed of such precious heir- 

m8. 


So her smile became brighter and brighter, 
her voice more tender; and she leaned 
langyidly on George's arm in a manner quite 
foreign to her usual independent sprigbtlines?, 
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which he found delightful, and which em- 
boldened him to make several flattering and 
significant little speeches, which she encou-: 
raged and drew from him, exercising all her wiles 
and pe my Ae make him come to the point, 
for he han ik, to her, in an utterly unac- 
countable ion. 

How could she tell that he was longing, poor 
fellow, to ask her to be his wife as he looked 
at her? Tall, handscme, strong, both men- 
tally and physically, just the sort of woman 
that he should marry, he knew, for he felt he 
could “ wind all his life about her,” and grow 
strong by reason of her strength; and that 
without her he would remain weak, idle, vacil- 
lating, a8 nature had made, or rather marred, 
him. ; 

“ This is my favourite room,” she observed, 

with a little soft sigh, as they entered the 
dining-room, and she sank on to one of the 
cushioned window-seats, and let her eyes 
travel round the treasures she coveted. 

“Té is so bare,” he murmured, apologeti- 
cally, glancing at the carpetless floor. 

“Bare!” cried, indignantly, ‘‘ with all 
that lovely tapestry, and those old pictures 
and weapons, and these quaint tables and 
carvings! It is perfect!” 

nd I am glad you think so. I am ashamed 

“ And I am ashamed of you for saying such 
a thing!” she retorted, quickly, ‘A few 
rags spread about, a tiger skin or two, and 
eome new curtains, or rather fresh curtains, 
copies of those now up, would make it lovely |” 

“Tt would improve it,” allowed its owner, 
gloomily,. 

a or tg it, indeed! How tamely you 
fpeak,” 

“Well, you see,” he began, hesitatingly, 
“there is not the slightest chance in the 
world of my being able to get those things.” 

She did not speak, only looked at him with 
encouraging inquiry. 

“ You—you—know, perhaps, Miss Elliot, 
that I—that we, my sister and myself, are 
very poor?” 

* Yes, I know,” she responded, gently, giving 
him her hand, which he retained, somehow or 
other forgetting to let it go again. 

“We have nothing but our old home, and 
our old name——” 

“Two precious possessions,” she inter- 
rupted, vivaciously, givirg the hand that held 
his a little pressure. ‘And two I envy you.” 

“Even when we have nothing to back it 
with ?” he said, incredulously. 

“Even so. There is nothing I should prize 
80 much as the possession of a name old and 
famous as yours is.” 

‘Hag been,” he corrected, gently. ‘‘ We 
were famous at the time of the War of the 
Roses, when Elizabeth slept here, when we 
fooght and bled for King Charles and his 
lost throne, and under Mariborough, and when 
My great-grandfather entertained the ‘ First 
Gentleman in England,’ Since then we have 
been going steadily down hill, until it has 
ended in this,” waving his hand in a compre- 
hensive fashion, as though “this” was a 
veritable dust-heap. 

“‘ Many people would be glad to begin where 
you end,” said Miss Elliot, bending her dark 
bi on him, As though he felt the ag HZ of 
‘‘those strong earning o’er him,” he 
bent forward a A . . 

“Do you mean that, Kitty?” 

“T always mean what I say,” she replied, 
steadily, though the rich damask rose in her 
cheek spe and her lids drooped a little, 
for he never called her by her Christian 
name before, 
tol, Really ?” he urged, as though still doubt- 


“Really. Iam convinced there are many 
who would rather be a Vandaleur of Hiil 
Court, notwithstanding the drawback of 
poverty, than rolling in wealth, and not know 
who their grandfather was,” 

“And you?” he went on, his eyes kindling 


haa content to begin a new life here with 
me ” 


‘More than content,’’ she murmured. 

‘You mean that you will be my wife?” he 
cried, joyfully, ‘‘ despite the fact that I am 
& beggar, a pauper, with next to nothing to 
offer you?” 

‘You offer me yourself,’ she responded, 
very tenderly, for she loved him dearly, and 
knew that if he were a weak man he was 
also a very good and amiable one, unlike many 
of his ancestors, who had not a redeeming 
trait save courage. 

** And you will take me, Kitty, really and 
truly?” holding her a little way off from him 
and regarding her with beaming eyes, his 
whole aspect altered from its usual languid 
indifference, 

** Yes, George, with joy and pride.” 

‘* My darling!” and then he drew her to 
him, and she threw her arms round his neck, 
and the next half-hour passed in an inter. 
change of those tender caresses so dear to 
newly-declared lovers, 

After that they went in search of Mrs, 
Elliot, and found her in the rose garden, 
sitting in a capacious and comfortable but 
decidedly antique Chippendale chair, Jem 
lying on the grass at her feet, his handsome 
head pillowed on his arms, and Nancy 
perched on @ queer carven old stool of monas- 
tic appearance, off which she kept slipping 
every now and then to Jem’s intense amuse- 
ment. ; 

Vandaleur was eager to gain the assent of 
the powers that were, and Kitty was dying to 
let everyone know that she was going to be a 
Vandaleur of Hill Court, mistress where all 
those grand dames of bygone days, whose 
coats of arms embellished the dining-room 
ceiling, had reigned. And so the story was 
told out there in the rose garden where the 
trees were showing their young mn 
bravery, and the lark sang loudly up in the 
heavens, and the sun shone with the warmth 
and brilliancy of summer.time, 

Mrs. Elliot was somewhat fluttered at 
the news, yet nevertheless pleased, for she 
knew Kitty had enough to restore the old 
place to much of its pristine splendour and 
keep it up in good style, while Jem showed 
openly his cordial approval of the match. 
Altogether the lovers were very happy, and 
when, on parting, George whispered in his 
Siancée’s ear,— 

‘Kitty, tell me that you know I would 
have asked you to marry meif 7 had been 
rich and you penniless, instead of aa it is?” 

“IT am sure you would, George,’’ she 
rejoined heartily, for if she were a trifle 
manly in her tastes, and lacked some 
feminine characteristics, at any rate, she was 
thoroughly truthfal and honest, and had not 
a bit of affectation about her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘¢ On, sunlike glory of pale, glittering hairs, 
Bright as the filmy wires my weavers take 
To make me golden gauzes ; oh, deep eyes, 
Darker and softer than the bluest dusk 
Of August violets. 
Oh, sad, sweet, longing smile; oh, lips that 
tempt 
To ardent kisses ; oh, round cheeks, 
Tenderly radiant with the even flush 
Of pale smoothed coral ; perfect lovely face.” 


Gerorcz Vanpatevr wrote to acquaint his 
sister with the fact of his engagement, 
wondering how she would take it, and 
what she would think of his choice. She only 
wrote back,— 
“George, how could you? A farmer's 
daughter! Enough to make Lady Johanna 
turn in her grave, did she but know.” 

This reply somewhat pos geen the young 
man, seeing that over over again she 


had never hinted at blue blood “being a 





With passion, his voice trembling; ‘ would 


had urged him to marry a rich woman, and 
necessary part of the bargain, although ae | 


certainly flew her own kite high, and aimed 
at being ‘‘ My lady,” if not something higher 
and grander. However, he did not trouble 
himself much about it, he was too happy. 
His engagement put new life into him, 
made another man of him. He saw a 
great deal of his intended, and presented him- 
selfat the farm nearly every day. So that 
it became a habit for Jem to say ‘‘ Where's 
Vandaleur ?’’ when he came in of an after- 
noon from riding or driving, or overlooking 
any particular work that might be going on 
on the estate. 

One afternoon, late in April, he rode round 
to the stables, having some instructions to 
give the grooms, and was surprised to see 
old Riter with his girths loosened, having a 
feed. of corn,and beside him the pretty 
chestnut Panther, that Kitty had bought 
from Jem and given to her intended husband. 
He saw with surprise that he had a side 
saddle across his back. 

‘‘A lady come with Muster Vandaleur a 
hour agone,” one of the men informed him ; 
and concluding it must be Miss Vandaleur 
arrived sooner than expected, he hurriedly 

ve his orders and strode off to the oak par- 
our. 

He caught the sound of musical voices and 
gay laughter before he reached it, and through 
the open door he saw the group assembled 
round the tea-table near the fire, 

Miss Elliot in a dainty tea-gown was sitting 
in a low chair, holding a curious Eastern 
hand-screen between her handsome face and 
the fire, a quaint old diamond ring on the 
third finger of her left hand flashing with 
every movement, Near her, his fair head 
very cloze to her dark one, was George Van- 
daleur. Mrs. Elliot was before the tea equi- 
page, Nancy stood at her elbow, as though 
ready to hand about the cups and cakes; but 
her eyes were fastened intently on a woman 
leaning against the mantelpiece, her pale 
face thrown out into strong relief, cameo 
fashion, by the background of dark wood. 

Jem paused on the threshold as if spell- 
bound, and his gaze too fastened itself on the 
stranger’s face. 

He knew at once that it was Diana Vanda- 
leur. The fair, closely-curling hair, the black, 
delicately-arched brows, the small, proudly- 
curved mouth, the straight nose, firm chin, 
and above all, the unutterably cold, blue eyes, 
were identical with the Lely in the dining- 
room at the Court, the only difference was in 
the dress. The living woman wore a blue 
riding habit, fitting exquisitely, with white 
cuffs, and a high collar and tie hid the neck, 
doubtless as snowy as that of her ancestress 
in the picture; in every other respeoct—out- 
wardly, at least—as George had said, “the 
living Diana was the dead Johanna.” 

And how lovely she was! How graceful 
and unstudied her attitude as she leant with 
one arm sgainst the oaken shelf, the other 
hanging at her side, her hand clasping a 
jewelled riding-whip loosely! Vandaleur was 
a lucky fellow to possess such a beauty for a 
sister. 

He pushed the door farther open and 
entered, eager for an introduction. ; 

His mother’s face lighted up with a smile 
of genuine joy as she saw him. . 

‘Jem, my dear. So glad you have come in 
time to see our visitors.” 

‘So am I, mother,” returned the young 
man, smilingly, still keeping his eyes fixed on 
Diana’s face, for she not tarned her head 
on his entrance, but stood looking down into 
the glowing fire, as though her thoughts were 
far away, and she oblivious of her present 


surroundings. MEN 
“Di! ” exclaimed Vandaleur, springin “4 
very briskly for him, ‘‘ this is my great frien » 
James Elliot, and my future brother.” 

‘« §o pleased to know you,” she said, in her 
low, well-bred tones, holding outa slim white 
band and looking at him, and after the first 
look the indifference of her glance changed, 
and she more closely at him; for Jem 
looked splendidly handsome in his riding 
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dress, “hid face flaéhed with ~exerciss, “his 
eyes kindled and ali: ht with admiration. 

And'I to know you, Miss Vandaleur,” he 
replied. “‘I have heard of you’ often from 
your brother, yet barily hoped to ever’ have 
the pleasure: of ‘knowing you perzensfy.” 

“ Why ?” she'inquired, as ‘she tickled Nell 
the red setter's ears with her whip. 

“T thought it hardty likely you would ‘ever 
honour Denehurst with your presence.” 

“Indeed! Did'you?” the cold blae eyes 
were-raised to hid inquiringly. 

“It is rather a dal! place.” 

“Tsee. You'!think town folk cannot exist 
in the country; even*when our health demands” 
a ‘change."’ 

‘Under some ‘circumstances, yes," he’ re- 
joined, ‘smilingly. 

“Not “the circumstances’ of a ‘badtelor's 
house. Isthat what you mesn?”’ 

“ Not exactly,” ‘he ‘assured her, ‘thinking 
she might imagine hewas alluding tothe’ 
poverty and want of conifort at ‘the Court: 

“Only a'stranger finds so little'to @o here, so 
little’going on ‘Ot any interest td’ them.” 

‘A stranger!" She ‘eshoed)' avnin’ ‘raising 
the cleareyes to his. ‘You call’me that; and 
yet I am a Vandalenr, and my family have 
possessed Hill Court for*hundreds 6f years." 

‘* A'stranger inone sense you Wéerdédly are, 
not in‘the other. How ntany years is it; Miss 
Vandaleur,*#ince you Iast visited the Court?” 

"Pen," she-ariswered unhesitatingly. She 
was far'‘too proud a woman’ to ‘resort to 
subterfage or wntrtith. 

‘And you stayed there then ——?” 

‘Exactly three weeks,” she rejeined. 

‘That ‘proves what-I say,” tleclared Jem, 
with some triumph. 

‘‘ T hope toyour satiefaction ?” she returned, 
indifferently, twisting her white fingers in 
the setter's curly hair, for she was fawning 

on her. 

‘“Hardly,'"he replied with a meaning look’ 
which "was lost on her, bat seen ‘by Nancy,’ 
who turned very pale, and pressed her lips 
together as though to subdue a pang. ; 

‘Weare seldom able to do things to our 
satisfaction,” she remarked, still indiffereritly 
as she sat down in the ingle-nook and took 
the cup of ‘tea he offered to her ‘with a' ‘little 
graceful movement ofthe head. “ No'thanks,”’ 
she said to Nancy,’ asthe girl Offeréd her 
eakes. “I'think tea ought to be*#dWen' with- 
ont anything ‘élse. Especially ‘such tea as 
this, Mrs. Elliot,” turning to ‘her® Hostess, 
just a'little’as'though she wished *té’ptit‘an 
end to' the téte-2:tétd between herself ‘and ‘the 
young ‘man. ‘Where do you get ‘it? "The 
flavour is 4 —_— - 

“My nephew’ sends it from Ceylon,” replied? 
therélder lady, pleased ‘at the praise bestowed 
on her favourite beverage by her guest. 

“You are fortunate to be able to getit! I 
don't know what’ Mrs, Bralot infases ‘for’us, 
but = certainly isnot tea." 

“No, I don't think it ic,” agreed George. 

‘* Hay,’ sug Kitty. " 

_“ Possibly,” agreed Diana. “ It is inexpres- 
eibly nasty." 

‘You must ‘let us send yon some of the 
Ceylon tea while you stay hero,” remarked her 
sister-in-law-élect. 

‘Thanks, you are very kind. George, of 
course, doean’t.care what decoction ‘he'drinks 
in the way of tea, men séldom dc.” 

‘Indeed, Di, 1 do," protested George. “ But 
it is-nouse speaking to- Alice, she won't-alter 
her ways.” 

‘“¥ou’are quite right. Those old se¥vants 
are detestably dbatinate I" 

‘An@ charoiitgly ‘faithfal,”put in Fem, 


“If they have anything to gain by #¢!""'re- |- 


plied the beatity,’s trifle contemptuously. 
“Then you don't believe in (disinterested 
attachment in that elasa‘of person ?'’* queried 
Jem, hia ‘eyes fixed on the ‘beautiful, nold, 
high‘ bredface. 
a Ido not. ‘Nor ‘ia“anyclass of-per- 
fon ” 
“Phat is ‘a sweeping assertion to make,” 
“Tis, however, true,” 


: “You are ‘a little“steptical, Mss Vanda- 
eur.” 

“T think I am, Mr. ‘Elliot;” ard th: blue 
eyes met the prey defiautly: 

‘That comes of always living in Lindon.” 

“Perhaps.” , 

‘* We must try and show you that there are 
honester “hearts, traer-likings ‘and affections 
in the country.” 

“TI wonder if, you could do that ?” she said, 
slowly, studying the jewelled ‘haadle of her 
‘whip attentively, and ‘apparently oblivions of 
Jem’s admiring gaze, and ‘Nancy's. jéalons 


‘one. 

“T think we could. ‘Wehavé-more timé for 
thought and reflection, and the performance of 
“kindly deeds here, in’ our ‘quiét country life, 
than in the rush and hurry of a town one.”’ 

“Ig 80. \¥et I think I ‘would rather 
rémain sceptical and live in town, than believe 
in the great good of *human nature, and vege- 
tate in the country.” ‘ 

**Force*of habit,” murmured ‘the “yousg 
man; but he wondered why ‘Her words caused 


him such apang. | 


‘al ttn oni remarked George; who had 
n busy whispering: bes in“his 
fair néfghbour's ear. eps ¢ 

‘One can hardly be anything site now-a- 
days,” said Miss Vandalenr, « slightly melan- 
choly ring in her clear tones, ‘“and tircum- 
stances Sométimes are too strong ‘for us f”” 

‘How Jem‘ wished he kivéw what'the circum- 
stances were and if he could alter them. 

“Or our own unrtly wills and esires,” 
interjected George, #ho was mich bolder since 
hid engagement, and said ‘things now ta his 
oe he nevér daréd to véntute on inthe old 

ys. 

‘“Perhaps,” she sdid again, the cold, inscru- 
table eyes fixed on the fire. 

“Phe red light flickered and wavered on the 
?elden head, on ‘the blué habit, on’ the white: 
hatid’resting on the dog’s head, on the carven 
‘mantelpiece, forming # “back nid’ to “this 
lovely picture: The'air seemed fall of a sweet, 
langn' erfume “that emanated from the 
bunch of Violets at her breast, and intoxicated 
Jem's senses. “The-whole place’ seemed’ filled 
with a kind of gory to him. 

Diana Vandaleur was a: dangerous woman. 
No oné‘knew better than” she ‘how to‘throw ia 
Spell over men—how ‘to lure’ them onto fove 
and adore ‘her teadly, wildly, while ‘she’ re- 
mained cold and impassive, a“ tor of 
thoce feelings atid passions which she‘roused, 
and yet did not expérience herself. 

‘She had whistled many’ a man’s heart down 
the wind arid broken it, simply for pleasure—., 
‘that fierce figerish ‘pleasure*in destruction 
“which tome women take ; and as she listened 
to Jem'srich voice, and glanced now and then 
at his handsome face and splendid figure, she 
told herself that-it would be rather fine sport 
to subjugate and subdue, bind to her chariot- 
wheels, this stalwart young yeoman. 

. — to her—death, alas! to him. Poor 
em 

** T hardly know how we! shall. amuse you,” 
smiled Kitty at last, when the brother and 
sister rose to-go. 

“Tam aftaid you! will :fiad Denehurst in- 
tolerably dull and uninteresting,’ said Jem. 

“Iimay notdo so,’ etarned Miss (Vanda- 
leur, with a little inscrutable smile that wag 
like a gleam of sunshine on a snow-overed 
landscape. ‘‘ I may be-ablei'toamuse myself.” 

‘+ How will'you amuse yourself?” 

It was Nancy who asked the question. She 
was standing by her ‘guardian, ‘her hands 

before’ her, her face'verf pale, *at6ok 
of fear—almost of angnish—in her soft‘Blae 


es. 
mtn Ah! that I can't tell yet," ined ‘Di, 
‘with a ttill of deliciond Taugtiter, a8 jlance 
“rested: for-s motient’ on 'Jem’s yélden’ head 
and débonnaire face. 

Bhe didnot think it necessary’ to‘ inform 
‘this chit of ‘a girl'that the “handsome master’ 
‘of Elm Tree Farm might‘help to ‘revder the 


‘| datness of the country less intolerable to*her, 





}- give her amusement and sport. 


a 


‘You will come “over to-morrow?” saiq 
Mise Vandalénr fo Kitty as they went ou; 
*and.you too,” she smiled at Jem, as ebe pu; 
her little foot in bis hand.and he litted ber 
into ‘the sad@le, feeling ag he did £o a thri}} 
Yun*throtgh him such ds-he had never ex. 
perienced in all bia matter. of-fact life before, 

* Of course,” he rejoined, ‘‘I must come to 
call.on.you,”’ 

. ng ceremoniously,” she pleaded. 

” Sua : 


“ There must be no ceremony. between ns, 
We are going to be, relations, s0 is would bs 
absurd.” é 

* Of course,” he said again. — 

And then as they rode away, he stood bare. 
headed watching them canter.down the broad 
drive, old Riter trying to .<mulate the yonny 
‘chéstnut’s springing ‘paces, watched them til! 
they rode through the great_gates and dis. 
appeared from eight, then with a smile on bis 
lips he went in, a new. joy stirring at his heari, 
‘a new Bot src that ‘mand le his pulces 
teeeh, ‘lesp madly, through hi: 

8. . ae 


‘* Oh ' tis well thatthe futureis hidfroarour sight, 
That we walk'in*the sunshine ner dream of 
the cloud; 
That we cherish a flower, and think not of blight 
That we danee‘with thecdloom that ‘may weave 
us.aiskroud,”’ : 


The fntnre was hidden from Jem’s sight, 
and he was determined to revelin the present, 
to take the ‘‘ good: the..gods provide,” and let 
the fature take care of itself. Bat Nanoy, with 
that keen kind of eecond sight which is some. 
times given to women who love very dearly, 
scented danger.for the:man she worshipped, 
and being powerless to save him from impend. 
ing doom, wept her heart.out:that night, and 
drenched her pillow with tears, for she knew, 
‘come weal or woe to him, that he was lost to 
her for ever ! 





CHAPTER -Y. 


‘* A worthless woman! mere cold clay, 
As alf'false things are! “but so fair, 
She'takes the breath of men away 
Who gaze upon her unaware.” 


Tue nextday Mra. .Elliot-was poorly, and 
Kitty. would not leave -her-mothker, so Jem 
went over.to the Court by himself. The great 
oaken door stood |half.open, 20 ;pushing it 
back he.strode in,,and went acress.the hall to 
the olning-feoms. There..he paused on the 
threshold, for the room was,notempty. 

Standing before the mantelpiece, studying 
the po t of her anoestress, stood Mise 
Vandaleur. She wore a pale grey gown, with 
a large bunch of violets. fastened under the 
softly rounded chin,.a gown that clang closely, 
and showed off the little limbs and rounded 
bast to perfection; a flood of sunshine 
streaming in through the widows, fell on 
her, glorifying her, making a bright, sunny 
picture inthe dim, dail, old room, gleaming in 
the golden ourls,’showing up the flawless skis, 
and ripe red lips. . ’ 

Jem stood gazing at her some minutes, 
taking.in all the.grace and beanty-of face and 
form with a keen plessare, éuch as he never 
had felt before, such’as he never would feel 
again. . oe 

wr You haye come then ? Where is Kitty? 

Jemcame ‘hurriedly fofward at tho sound 
ot her voice. He had’ been under the impres- 
sion she was unaware of his ‘presence, and he 
“found -himeelf blashing like & school boy. 

«« Mother is not very well,” be explained, 28 
he took ‘the-edol ‘slim ‘hand ‘the offered in bis 
sun.browned one, “and Kitty, has stayed with 
her. She asked ‘me to‘be the bearer ‘of her 
apologies,” “* , , p 

“Tanti so “to “hear ‘yeur’ mother 18 
“poorty, -a-eoft, sympathetic look 
on her fair face, that was” becoming. 
“ Nothing’ serious, I'trust?””’ 





é 


“Ob, *nothing. ‘She is fisble to headache 
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atter a bad night, Her rest was: broken last 
night.” 

«I -see., Well, I ‘hope she will ‘be better 

oon.” 

. “J am sure she will: She dwgonerally her- 
self:again by the afternoon,,and Kitty told me 
to ask yowand George tolcome in to tea, and 
spend theevening atthe Farm: ‘Will:you ?”’ 

The young man waa quite incenscious that’ 
he looked desperately eager and ‘anxious te 
hear her reply-m theeffifmative. 

“ Tghouldclike'to, only it might be'trying 
for your mother, and indispose her'again,” re- 
joined Miss'Vandaleur, with ‘adsumed: hesita- 


tion. 
“Notat alk oItwilldoher good, ‘and,’ he 
went on, with some diffidende, °” you “and: 
George are-20é like strangers.” 
“No, of course not,” sheassented, withitha# 
eweet, slow,’ dangerous smile'men ‘found so 


“Then you will céme?”* 

“Yes.” : ; . 

“‘Dghall becablestoitéli them: to ‘expect you 
when I go back.” 

“ Would ifnot:be batter for you%olstay and 
have lancheon with us," and: ‘then ‘weean “all 
rg or this'afternoon ?"’ suggested 

ana, 2 

Shewantedcto beiamused.: Lhe old house® 
was insufferably dalland gloomy, she thought, ' 
and already she wanted tothear ‘lonied words 
and flattering cémplimenta ‘f¥om' this hand- 
some youngyman; sach as she was accustomed 
to from her London maleacqaaintance, 

“ = that willbe:deligwt{ul/” he agreed, 
naively. 

“ Delightfal ! ” she echoed; ‘glancing’ at him 
with the cold eyes. *! You mustshow ime all 
your lions,“Mr, Hilliot.” 

“T will show you all we have.. They arenot 
many,” hetreplied|inaffcotedly, ‘‘ and most of 
them are several miles:off.”’ 

“ Beyond walking distance? * she queridd. 

“Beyond your ,walkiog distance,” he smiled. 

“ Youdonoteknow how far Icoan go.”’ 

“No; but I think thirty miles beyond'your 
power. Isitmot? ” . 

“T think it is,” sheallowed. “I have never 
been fond of exertion. »Mive mi!esisaniple for 
me, Sometimes I think Witoo nrch.” 

“ Wecans ridetoamy ofthere places," he 
said, with the easy assurance of a inanowho 
hase stable full of ‘horses, 

“ You ican, ‘perhaps,and'George, but ’re- 
member I have’ nocmount,”’ 

— is Panther;’’ ‘suggested the young 
‘For George,’”® retarned Miss’ Vandalear, 

“ Would not Riter:do for him?” 

“Hardly; Iothink. He is an°uttetly dis- 
rep animal, and is, besides, ‘un- 
safe now. He tripped three times yesterday 
going dowm hill, “I-told George’ he: would be 
certain to break his neck. ‘He ought'to be 
turned out to grass and let run.’ . “Asvto 
Panther, of ‘oéurse,* having been a iprésent 
from your <eister, George ‘natural! 
tide him) Hinwelf; If “I> possessed such a 
pretty animal I sheuld never let: anyone ride 
him save:myself.”’ 

“ Then I: don't know what wo ure to do, un- 
les8 you would drive with mother in the lan- 
dan or the pony-carriage?” 

“Idon’t much oare for! driving,” she res- 
ponded. “'Paat istosey, in the country. I 
like ly pe in the: Row." , 

“Would you permsit'me,’” "began the’ youn 
man, hesitating!y, sondering whether he was 
infringing the strict codé “of /eonventionality 
laid down by aristocrats, "to offer you a 
mount from my stables ?.”” 

: Would you ‘be so kind 7?’ ‘she ex- 
Claimed, lifting the blue eyes*to "hie, actutlly 
eating, ‘forit« there "were one thing she 

oved-mor om - po peng 6 wae riding. 

r allot my horses are at your dis. 
— he replied, with » courtesy “thay would 
— disgraced one of “her cavalier andes. 


“ Thank you so much.” 
The look of geatitade she gave him was su- 





perb of its kind, and made the foétish young 
fellow’s pulses throb heavily. 


exercised and excelled in, ‘He knew nothing 
of town-bred women and their ‘*falee ‘wiles 
wad deceitfal smiles.” 
of the sex altogether was limited; an@*ton- 
fined chiefly to his mother,{sister;and Nancy 
Lawless—all good women‘ and true. “Of'the 
cheartless, selfish typo, like unto Miss Vanda- 
lear, he knew absolately nothing. 


‘afternoon,’he wené on, délighted to’ think he 
could serve her in any way. ‘You may sed 
tomsthing* you fan 
Ariel, a grey Arab, full of spirit and fire, with 
a delicate mouth“yet absolutely without vice,’™ 


What you ddvise I shall ride.” 


ing Bmmile fnll.of covert irony, and she never 

Spoke a. truer word in herlife, Coute qui.coute: 

Diana Vandalénr pleased herself, looked, after 

tober one, and let. everyone elae go. to the’ 
all, 


sures were concerned, 
now to the débonnaira young fellow, who was 
fast falling under the charm of her ,irrésisti- 
‘biespell, whom she wanted a3 a. plaything,” 
an.amusement for awhile,.and jthen? Ah! 
then what? 


disappointed when. he found Kitty was not 
there, but ,brightened considerably when he 
was tald they would spend the evening at the 
Farm, and was quite merry at .lancheon, 
while Diana did the‘honours with a gracoful- 
‘ness that farther charmed, Jem. 


fascinations, bringing forth the wholearmoury 
of .her.wea, 
man. 
the «men,.of , her,;world,.she thoughthim “af 
foeman worthy of-her,steel,’’ Perhaps 
he was more, honest, s 
dent, and manly, she‘ 
-her to conquer 


as the trio strolled slowly towards the Farm, 
and Nancy was watching from the porch,.with 
strained eyes, and # te 
watdhing to sde‘the dawn ‘of love “for another 
-woman.in.the heartjof. thevatan sheadored! | 


the child, noticed. herpale chesks' and heavy’ 
eyés, and the: glances} eager; jamxious, that they 
oast at Jem; and gaessed themecretat once. 


zest to the little comedy she was*playing—a 
eomedy that might end:in a tragedy 


round the tea-table in stheingle:nook'thatatter- 
noon,‘and diecussed»early ‘strawberries and 
thick cream, and a 
ikes ‘to ‘Mre. Elliot's cook-was famous at making, and 


drank the Ceylon tea, and laughed 
and saw nothing ofthe black shadow of shame 


and-despair that hoveréd:nigh. 


except ‘Nancy ,:who stay 
oe out to the stables, and Jem’s horsés*were 
paraded for the besuty's inspection. 


amore.or leas valuable-animals. 


was a coal-black mare,with'a white blaze down 
ite face, anda skin glossy and*shining as satin, 
a ‘beautiful animal, but da 


for her eyes were ‘restless ' 
twitched her ears badk viciously, and'fretted at 


‘the bit and bridle. 


observed Miss Vandaleur, ‘the “‘stéely look ‘in 
her eyes'decpening at the prospect of # combat 
evenWith an animal. 


‘never'let anyone Tide her save the grooms and 


‘He was unused 'to subtle flattery stich asshe 


Infact, his knowledge 


* You oan have a look. at the stables ‘this 
cy, but I ‘should advise 


‘‘T shall be guided by you,” she said, boftlys 


‘* It is better t6°pléase’yourdelf,’’ he smiled: 
‘‘ Lalways do,” she replied, with an-answer- 


‘She was merciless always where her plea- 


George camé in shortly’ after,’ and “seemed 


Tt seemed as though she was exerting all. her 


sto: subjagate, the, young yeo- 
Perhaps because he was different from 


because 

ightfor ward,;indepon- 
bt .it.iacambent on’ 

and.destroy him ! 

Kitty -was.atthe gates waiting to:meet them 


blepain’at heér heart, 


‘Miss Vandalenr; ass@teeshook ‘hands ‘with 


She smileda little;andfel vit dddedia piquant 
It was. a very merryoparty hint | gathered 
particular kind ‘of muffin 


and jested 


After tea the young people, that is tosay, all 
ed with Mrs.: Elliot, 


Tero were:half-a:dozen saddle horses, all 
The one'that’ tools Miss Vandaleur’s ‘faticy 


ue ;evideritly, 
-Ploodshot ;' ‘she 


“ T should like to'eonquer that’black mare,” 


** She isnot safe,” putin Jem, quickly, ‘I 


myéself.’’ 


dudicatingacgrey Arab of great Beauty. 


she was meéroiless | ' 


Moree in-your stable] * said Di, “with a little, 


rebellious ‘gest ate. 

“* | ghouidhave’mades feservation. Satan- 
ella ignotfs for s lady,” Sbethas a'hard mouth, 
and a tridk’ Of rearing up*saddenly,°which is 
highly dangerous. \'Hhe nearly ornshéd’ me the 
other. day, near Denéharst—toppléed over back- 
wards, aad it was all Icotild Go%6 slip cif’ ere 
she reached'the ground !”’ 

“ [phonld:like ‘to cure her :of/inat Wabit,”’ 
seid | Miss Vandalear, and iustinctively the 
lithe hand closed as though she felt invit the 
Whip: with which:hewould punish the fefrac- 
tory animal ntercitessly. 

“+ 1¢ would-be wdifficnlt task.» Look at — , 
“ e 
és fall of »Spirit, -yet so vgentle. -Try him, 
Miss Vandalenr,’”’ and se assdnting,in «a few 
moments was on his back, the shirtrof» Kitty’s 
habit-slipped:-on for :the "trial ;sand she was 
fain to ddmitthat the grey’eé pages and actions 
werell: thet could be ‘dosired,and, laughing 
andisdiiling ins: chatming’ wayste taanked 
Jem for the pleasure hewasigoing to effordher 
and distened graciously while ® riding ‘party 
was arranged for themorrow. 

‘Will you come, too, Nancy?’ queriedidem 
of ‘thegirl who kid'stoldn owss anid 8:00 lock- 
ing on insdilerice. 

‘“How.canl? You knowl-don't-ride!” she 


replied. 

“\ There.ia Abel,” he suggested. 

‘tHe couldn’é keep up with the horses!” 

“ He.can.go atva good rate.if hechooses.” 

‘‘He doesn't always cheose!’’ retarned 
Nancy, jast a listle salkily. : 

Way couldn't Jem.go out with the.-beautifol 
stranger and/bask,in the sanshine of her smiles 
without-bothering her, the little girl who. bad 
loved-him.all her-life ? 

‘« What manner ofjanimelis Abel?” asked 
Mies Vandaleur. 

*t A donkey,” {replied Elliot. 

“ Ah ! just the sort of animal. for a child like 
you to ride!” and with this pieoo of insolence, 
and & little. sarcastic glance .at Nancy, Mise 
Vandaleur returned to the house, and soon 
after declaredsit was time to;go, forshe was 
getting somewhat weary of her. rustic friends, 
and, moreover, had.oneor twoletiers to write 
to her fashionable acquaintances in. London, 
that she wanted .to.send.that night. 

S0, escorted by George and Jem,ahe went 
back to the Court,and wrote, her letters, and 
‘then went'to bed; and slept oalmly, thinking 
nothing of this last piece of, misshief she bad 
goetet sng meant to.carry through in cold 


ad 


OHAPTER. VI. 


‘6 And woman’s love is a ‘bitter fruit, 
And however he bite itcoresip, 
There’s manya man’ has lived to curse 
Phetaste of that’ frait'on*his lip.” 


‘As ‘the spring ‘days wore on, and Aprib 
merged into May, Miss Vandaleur and Jem 
Elliot saw more and‘more of one another, and 
Brew to be very good friends. ; 

The young man was utterly, madly, infata- 
ited; the young woman was jast a little proud 
of her conquest, ‘nothing more. 

They Grove together, rode *togéther, sang 
together, walked ‘together ; ‘in ‘fact, they were 
ini ble, “and George “looked on and 
wondered silently’what on eatth his sister 
meant bf this very pronounced ‘flirtation with 
his friend ; and also what had ‘become of Sir 
Amerald ‘Arclistone;a rich; handsome, but 
-extremely dissipated baronet, who had hovered 
about Diaaoa all the past season, and appeared 
to be the favoured swain. 

Bhe meant miséhief—of that‘te’was sure— 
and he hoped Jem wouldn’t make’'an ass of 
himeelf and fall im love’with ‘Her, or‘ let ber 
make an as’ of him, which she'was ~quite 
capable of doing, as he was only ‘too well 


aware. 
It seemed likely that she wonld do it, he 
thought, and it would complicate and make 





‘*'An@ yet you promised to let me chooze any 


| matters awkward for him. Still he could do 
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no good, for whenever he attempted to warn 
Jem or speak disparagingly of Di, the young 
fellow stopped him cartly, in a way totally 
different from his usual genial bonhomie. 

Meanwhile, Jem devoted bimself entirely to 
Miss Vandaleur ; was her willing captive, and 
asked nothing better, no greater joy, than to 
bask in the sunshine of her smiles. 

This he was allowed to do, but no more. 

When he attempted to be tender she either 
— it, or froze him bya cold glance or 
wo! 


Ardently as he loved her, she puzzled him 
often. Sometimes he fancied she returned his 
affection ; sometimes when the cold blue eyes 
dwelt on his face tenderly he told himself she 
must—that no woman would look at a man 
like that unless she did, and wanted him to 
know it too. 

At others, in unguarded moments, when his 
hand touched hers or his breath fanned her 
cheek, he fancied she shrank from him, and 
once or twice he had caught a swift, fleeting 
glance of loathing and contempt. 

He could not understand it. She was a 
gy enigma—one that he could not 


ve. 
“It is — Lovely beyond description. 
No words could do the scene justice! ” 

It was a beautifal May evening. The full 
moon shone in a cloudless, azure sky, dimming 
the radiance of the myriad stars spangling the 
heavens ; the soft breeze swept gently by. A 
nightingale was singing his love song in a 
neighbouring thicket; the air was sweet with 
the scent of new-mown hay. 

Tt was a night for lovers—a languorous, 
seductive night; and even Miss Vandaleur 
eeemed to feel its influence as she sat amid 
the ruins of the old Abbey, the silver light 
falling on her beanutifal, haughty face, and 
gleaming in the cold eyes. 

The quartette had ridden out in the after- 
noon to see the old monastic ruins by moon- 
light, and had left their horses at the inn at 
the foot of the hill, and climbed up to the 
summit, to be rewarded by a view of lovel 
moonlit landscape, lying an ou 
map at their feet. 

After a while George and Kitty wandered 
away to seek that solitude dear to lovers, and 
Jem and Miss Vandaleur were left on the brow 
of the hill. 

** At any rate,” said the young man, with a 
comprehensive wave of the hand, “ there is 
nothing like this in London.” 

‘*No, indeed, there is not,” acknowledged 
his companion, dreamily. 

‘‘Now, won’t you admit that the country 
has its advantages?” asked’ Jem, throwing 
himself down on the grass at her feet, regard. 
less of the dew that rested like liquid pearls 
on each blade. 

* Yes, I will admit that it has,” 

“And yet I have heard you say that you 
would die of ennui if you had to live anywhere 
save in town.” 

‘Have you, really?” with a little down- 
ward mocking glance full into the upraised 
tender eyes. 

‘Yes ; when you first came down—the first 
day Isaw you. Don't you remember?” 

‘*T can’t remember things that happened so 
far back,” she responded, indifferently. 

“Did you really mean that, Diana?” he 
asked, softly, almost fearingly, for he had 
never ventured to call her by her Christian 
name before. 

‘* Mean what?” looking down again at him, 
this time with a gleam, half merry, half 
sender, in the inscrutable eyes. 

‘That you could never live in the country.” 

‘*I don’t know. It would depend upon cir- 
cumstances,” 

“ What circumstances ?” 

He had edged a little nearer, and his head 
was half resting against her knee, unrebuked. 

“‘ Whether I had to live with those I loved, 
or those towards whom I was indifferent.” 

“And if the former?’’ he asked, breath- 


Then,” she said, slowly, in a sweet, low 
voice, ‘‘ I might endure it.” 
“ Diana!” he cried, kneeling before her, all 
his heart in his eyes, ‘ could you endure it 
with me?" 
‘*Perhaps,” she smiled. “If you were a 


very good i ‘ 

“TI would to be all you could wish me,”’ 
he said, humbly, his great love making him 
humble, “IfI could gain the great treasure 
alt love, von Genk quail tad a0-90u 
wo! Bad 

“Do you really love me so much?” she 
asked, gently. 

“ With my heart and soul. Why, it is 
my life—more than life to me! Do you know 
I should not care to live if I had to face the 
fature without you !” 

**Don’t,” she said, —— with a slight 
shiver. ‘' That sounds horrible!” 

“ Yet it is true.” 

**You ought not to love anyone like that. 
It is not right!” she smiled, laying her hand 
with a caressing gesture on his fair head. 

“IT cannot help myself,” he replied, catch- 
ay white hand and covering it with kicges. 
‘* We begin love when we like, and end it when 
we can.” 

“That is very true,’ she answered, with a 
sigh, a soft, dreamy, faraway look in her eyes 
that altered the whole expression of her fave 
wonderfully. 

“And you do not hate me, Diana?” he 
whispered, his lips very close to her shell-like 
ear, 

“ No, I don’t hate you.” 

Yet even as she spoke a swift look of hatred 
and scorn swept across the haughty face. 

** And you will be my wife?” 

His passionate eyes were fixed devouringly 
on the beautiful face, etherealised by the 
moonbeams, 

** Do you wish that?” she asked. 

‘Oh, need you ask?” he cried, reproach- 


y- 

“Bat you know so little of me. I have 
not been here a month yet,” she objected. 

“I know you quite well enough to adore 
you as my good angel.” 
‘Don't say that. Jem,” leaning forward 
and looking straight into his eyes, ‘‘I am 
not a good woman.” 


**T care not, I ask not if guilt’s at thy heart ; 
For I know that I love thee whatever thou art,” 


he quoted, quickly pressing the hands he 
held. ‘‘It is useless to abuse yourself to 
me, for to me you will always be the ideal 
woman—the only one I could ever love.” 

“ Have he never loved before?” she 
queried, slightly incredulous. 

‘‘Never! Ana you?” 

‘Oh, never of course,” she rejoined with 
& satirical intonation which was lost on the 
infatuated young man, 

“ Then shall possses your heart's first 
best affection?” he said, tenderly, trying to 
draw her into his embrace, but the lithe 
frame stiffened into resistance, and her lips 
did not meet his in the caress he longed for. 
‘*Of course,” replied the beauty, with a 
smile so sweet and brilliant that it robbed 
her unspoken refusal to kiss him of half its 
bitterness. 

‘‘Hew happy I am!” oried the young 
fellow, joyously, ‘to win such a treasure. 
Diana,” bending forward to look into her 
clear eyes, ‘I feel Iam hardly worthy of 
your love, my dearest.” 

‘“‘What nonsense, Jem!" she replied, hur- 
riedly turning away her head, that he might 
not see the look that fiitted over her face. 

‘* Why nonsense, dearest ?” 

“It is. You are a good man,” she went on 
with sudden impetuonusity, totally different 
from her usual calm composure, Every 
one says so down here. am always 
hearing little tales of your generosity and 
kindness; of your- goodness poor 
and the fri 8; ha careful —_ 
for your tenants and farm people; your de- 





lessly. 


for whom you would not be worthy, shoni 
be nothing less thana saint. J know tha 
and it may sting me with remorse, by.and.by)" 
she added in a whisper. 

“That does not make me worthy of yon, 
my queen,” he said Y> pressing 
her hands to his breast in an ecstasy of love, 
“If you could only know how I worship yon, 
how my whole life is bound up in you, yo, 
would understand.” 

** You ought not to care like that,’ she saiq 
again, and there in the shelter of his arms, 
for he had clasped them round her, in th, 
warmth of the May night she shivered a; 
though a chill icy blast had blown on her, 

“My own, I am happy in the mere fact of 





you. 

net — a met, Jem,” she said 
wi nuine . 

a On, Diana, do not say that,” he implored, 

“ But—supposing I—bring you sorrow in 
the future, what then?’ 

“ Sorrow, Di! In what way?” 

His eyes searched her face eagerly ani 
avxiously. 

CH cry ney she replied, with a littl: 
discordant laugh, that rang out oddly on the 
night. ‘‘ Only—we never do know—never can 
tell—what the future will bring.” 

“Of course not. Yet nothing will ever 
make me meeting and loving you, 
dearest, of that be sure.” 

‘* Nothing?” looking at him questioningly, 

“‘ Nothing!” he rejoined firmly, looking dorn 
at the fair, upraised face. ‘‘ And now, Di, you 
must answer my question.” 

‘“* What question?” she said, dreamily. 

“ Will you be my wife?” 

‘Perhaps. Some day.” 

“ Some day! That is too indefinite. Don't 
be cruel, Di.” 

‘**I don’t want to ke,” she smiled. 

“Then p to let our marriage ba 
this sammer.” 

«' That is very soon, Jem,” she objected. 

‘Too soon, dear?” with an accent of sur- 


rise. 
ee Yes; there is always so much preparation 
required for a 45 

“TI gee,” he smiled fondly, “gowns and 
things. But surely some of those grand Lon. 
don milliners can send you all you wani 

? ” 

**1¢ depends what kind of a troussean one 
wants. If —- yes; if elaborate, 
they na ly req time.” 

“You would not require a very elaborate 
one, would you ?” he inquired, almost timidly. 
‘I think I should,” she replied, with one of 
her cold, brilliant smiles. . 
“ You look well in anything, Di, and here in 
the country you would not want so much asin 
town.” 

“Possibly, Still, I should like to spend the 
season in town, and go up occasionally si 
other times.” 

“Of course you should,” he assented, 
eagerly. ‘You should do just exactly as you 
leased. What do you think of this plan? 
e went on, with boyish ardour. ‘Let us be 
married soon, and go off to Paris, then you can 
get everything you want there. Will thst 
0? ” 

“ Part of your plan will.” 

“ Which part? ” : 
There was undisgaised eagerness in bis 
tones. He hoped she would accede to his re- 
one eet an i ety alh ‘ 

ba going to aris ie 

“ And the other ?” . 

«I could not consent to marry you until the 
end of the summer.” 

“That will be August. Three months to 
wait,” he sighed. 

“You are impatient, mon ami. Sammer 
often is not over before the end of Septem- 


‘You won't be so cruel as to keep me wait- 
ing until then?” he implored, anxiously. _ 
“No, Let it be August then, since you 

it so much.” 





votion as a son and brother. The woman 


“ Thank you, my darling!” and, before she 
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aa 
could stop him, he stooped and pressed his 
lips to hers. ‘ 

Ghe tore herself from his grasp, and drew 
herself up haugbtily, while her breast heaved; 
and the colour flashed hotly to her face. 

“ Forgive me, Di,” he murmured, humbly. 
«Iam so happy I hardly know what I am 
doin M4 

“ T-1—don't—like anything—demonsira- 
tive,” she returned, coldly, between the angry 
respirations that shook her breast. 

“JT will remember,’”’ he said, sorrowfaully, 
while swiftly oae his brain ran the thought 
that she could not love him as he did her, or 
ehe would not resent his caresses now, when she 
had given him the right to bestow them. 

He offered her his arm, and she jast laid the 
tips of her fingers on his coat-sleeve, as they 
went down the hill to the old inn. 

Here they were soon after joined by George 
and Kitty, and Jem, his passionate delight in 
his engagement being too much for him, 
communicated the fact at once to Vandalenr. 

His friend looked very much astonished, 
not to say startled, at the announcement, 
though he managed to congratulate his 
fatare brother-in-law warmly after a minute’s 
silence, and Kisy. who learnt the news a little 
later, was delighted beyond measure, and 
kissed Diana so warmly and affectionately 
that that cold young woman was well-nigh 
disgusted beyond control of her feelings. 

George marvelled not a little as he rode by 
Kitty’s side, watching the two figures on 
ahead. He had never quite understood his 
beautifal sister, and this last act of hers 
completely nonplussed him. 

What in the name of fortune did a fashion- 
able worldly woman like Diana want marrying 
a simple country farmer like Jem? What 

was the object of it? Of course, he was rich ; 
but then richer men had proposed to her, 


and been refused. 

He was handsome—splendidly so; still he 
knew am her admirers she had numbered 
many nearly as good-looking, and with a 
greater air of race and breeding about them 
than honest Jem Elliot possessed. 

Moreover, she had written to him of his en- 
gagement: ‘‘George, how could you? A 
tarmer’s daughter! ” 

If she thought it derogatory for him to 
marry out of his set, why had she engaged 
herself to his intended’s brother ? 

__ It puzzled him utterly. He could not make 
it out ; and as it was too hard a problem for 
him to solve, he gave it up,as he did most 
things that worried and perplexed him. Still 
he — aan at of it, and his mind 
was sti ing on mystery when the 

arrived at the farms. Pein! . 

Miss Vandaleur dismounted, and went in to 
see Mrs, Elliot at her lover's request—for he 
could not ro his happiness a secret until the 
morning—and stood like a beautiful white 
Statue, while her lover rhapsodised, and her 
mother-in-law -that-was-to-be declared herself 
hugely happy at the proposed marriage, and 
blessed her and said she hoped she would make 
Jem never s.ond Diana was glad at last to 
get away it all to the quiet of her bare 
= at the “re 

e news er engagement flew like wild- 
fire through the aan eel was canvassed in 
town, and carried abroad by members of the 
gay and fashionable world travelling in foreign 
parts, ‘and at last, in July, it reached the 
ears of a certain Baronet who was on a fishing 
tour in Norway, and disturbed the serenity of 
hia mind, and, consequently, the pleasure he 
took in his piscatorial pursuits, 





CHAPTER VII. 
“ The roses on thy grave are now breast high, 
Br as their thorn the thought that thou must 
ie 
Beneath, instead of in, my arms—and yet— 
Thy spirit, like the fragrance of a rose, 
Within my heart doth evermore repose. ” 








bright summer days that followed. He was 
so much, so very much, in love himself that 

he did not notice numerous short comings in 

the same respect about his fiancée. She was 

always calm, sometimes cold, never yielding, 

tender, loving, as he could have wished her 

to be. On the other hand, she was not in the 

least exacting, She did not monopolise his 

time, nor pout or frown if he left her to 

go over the estate or attend to any business 

or pleasure he might have on hand. She 

was never jealous, or capricious, always coldly 

polite, and submissive to his wishes, and if she 

never offered him caresses, she bore those he 

bestowed with equanimity, though she avoided 

them when she could do so without being too 

marked in her evasion, and he was fain to be 

content, and hugged to his heart the idea that 

a would be more loving when she was his 

wife. 

Poor, foolish, loving Jem ! 

There was a great deal to be done during 

thoze hot summer days, for there was to be a 
double wedding at the quaint Norman church 
at Denehurst at the end of August, and the 
Court was to be restored to some of its former 
splendour. 

George was actual master of it now—Miss 
Vandaleur having ted a handsome sum 
from Kitty for her share and interest in it, 

and Jem was trying to find a small estate in 
the county with a pretty house on it to please 
Diana. Only somehow or other Diana 
was very hard to please in this respect. 
Nothing took her fancy. Nothing quite suited 
her, no matter whether it was an ancient or 
modern dwelling-house, large or small, pretty 
or ugly, there was always some flaw in her 
eyes, some drawback that made it an undesir- 
able dwelling place, and Jem was nearly at 
his wits’ end, for his wedding-day was draw- 
ing nigh and he had no bower for his bird. 
She took this with extreme indifference and 
coolness, and when he urged her to try and 
think well of Rosedene, a pretty place some 
twenty miles the other side of the village, she 
said it would never do for her home, and 
that they could stay at the farm for awhile— 
unless Mrs. Elliot objected to that arrange- 
ment. Of course Mra. Elliot didn’t, being only 
too delighted to keep her only son near her a 
little longer. 

So matters stood one day about the middle 
of August—one sultry, breathless summer’s 
day, with a torrid blue sky overhead, and a 
blazing sun pouring down on all things in- 
animate or animate, 

Miss Vandaleur did not feel the heat, in 
fact she rather liked it, and she had in the 
afternoon gone out toa remote corner of the 
rose-garden, screened from the house by a 
privet hedge. Here, under the shade of a 
great oak, she sat reclined in an American 
chair, her attitude showing off all the grace- 
fal lines of her beautifal figare. 

How long she sat there with closed eyes 
reviewing her past life she did not know, 
but she woke from her day-dream with a 
start, for a voice was murmuring her name, 
close at hand, and opening her eyes, she 
found a tall dark man at her side, his face 
tanned by exposure to wind and sun, his 
—— powerfal, compelling eyes, fixed on her 


ace. 
“You! Sir Amerald!” she exclaimed in 
surprise, the colour flickering uncertainly in 
her face as she gave him her band. 
‘* Yes, itis I,” he said, retaining her hand 
in his —— 
‘I thought you were abroad,” she observed, 
noguale. recovering her composure, as she 
back in her chair, and drew her hand 
away with a decisive movement. 
“IT was until two days ago,” he rejoined, 


gravely, 
**Ah! Fishing, weren't you?” 
The cold, beautiful eyes were raised to his 
dark, handsome face with perfect composure 
as - put the question. 
“ es. 


“ And then?” 


wees then—all the pleasure of my trip was 
spo °° 
‘Indeed! How?” 


She put the question in a tone of well-bred 
indifference, toying the while with the crimson 
roses at her breast, the only spot of colour 
about her, for she wores long, white gown of 
some semi-transparent material, through 
which the rosy outlines of her arms and 
shoulders were just visible. 

“ Diana, you know how!” he said, sternly, 
bending his eyes on her. 

‘* Really, Sir Amerald!'’ she answered, 
lightly, with a little, mocking laugh, ‘“ you 
credit me with greater knowledge than I 
possess. How should I know what spoiled 
your sport?” 

“Ig it true 2?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘Is what true?” she returned, noncha- 
lantly. 

‘That you are going to be married.” 

‘s Perfectly trae!” 

‘| Diana!” 

His voice was full of rage and dismay. 
‘‘Next Wednesday week,” she went on, 
coolly, at the parish church of Deneharst.” 
“To a yeoman farmer!” he burst out, con- 
—e 

“If you like to call him so. I prefer to 
designate him James Elliot, Esq., gentleman, 
of Elm Tree Farm. It sounds better, you 
know, as I am going to be his wife.” 

“By Heaven!’ broke ia her companion, 
wrathfally, ‘‘ that you never shall be!” 

*¢ Who will prevent it ?” she asked, haughtily. 
“T will!” he declared. 

“You!” 

And she smiled a little smile of exultant 
triumph, and the blue eyes grew dark and 
luminous with some hidden feeling. 

“Yes, I. You know I love you, Diana!” he 
went on, impetuously, flinging himeelf on the 
soft sward at her feet, just as poor Jem had 
done some months before. ‘You have known 
it for over a year now.” 

‘You have an odd way of showing your 
affection!” she said, coldly. ‘ 

“ What would you have?” he asked, with 
passionate anger. ‘You ridiculed and froze 
and encouraged me by turns.” 

“You were never in earnest!" she retorted, 
icily. 

whe Heaven is my witness,I was!” he 

, solemnly ; ‘‘ only I was not sure of 
you. You so often seemed indifferent to me, 
and occupied with others.” 

« A man can generally find out whether 
woman is indifferent to him or not,’’ she re- 
torted, significantly. ‘ There is one critical 
question that settles the matter either way.” 

“A proud man does not woo to be rejected,” 
he said, quickly, with an indesoribably haughty 
gesture. 

“ And you thought I would refuse you?” 
she queried, crushing the crimson roses be- 
tween her slim, white fingers, for she was far 
from being as calm as she wished him to 


think. F 
“I thought so then. And now, Diana 
‘9 


“ Now,” she interrupted, almost fiercely, ‘I 
am going to marry James Elliot!" 

“You shall not!” he oried, with equal 
fierceness, his wild Irish blood up in revolt. 

‘* Was it the wow ve 4 of my appreashiog 
marriage that brought you to your senses?’ 
an cael more quietly, looking at him 
keenl 


“ fea,” he acknowledged, frankly. ‘‘ When 
I heard you were about to become another 
man’s wife, my pride gave way before my 
love—I felt I could not lose you. You are too 
dear to me!" 

‘Tt hag not been in vain, then?'’ she maur- 
mured. ; f 
“Oh, Diana!” he went on, with passionate 
impetuosity, catching both the beautifal hands 
in his, and crushing them ; ‘‘ you will not be 
cruel tome, You will be mine now, even 








JEM was very, very happy through the long, 





“Did you have good sport?” 
“Very good at firet.” 


now?” 
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“« It is too late,” she replied, “in'tremulous 
tones. 

“It is not tco late. Youare not yet-a-wife,”’ 
he urged. 

“No; buf T bave given my word—he trusts 
me—and—he' loves me!” 

“And do'T nétiove yon?” ‘ 

** Yes; ‘yet notlike he'does, It seems fike 
life to him!” 

‘And itt#life to’me, Diana!” cried the 
Baronet. “I cattet lehyou go, ‘oh, ‘my 
datling |—for bknow‘you love'me | ”’ 

And clasping her half-resisting form im bis 
arms, he held her to'his ‘heart, as théugh he 
never meant to let her go. 

Diana, yielding to the potent charm: of-bis 
presence, ‘and his ardent ‘wooing, let herzhead 
lay on his breast, and did not turnherlipsaway 
from his caresses. 

Under their’ fierce fire she melted from™ her 
habitual coldness, and admitted that. he-was 
the only mam she ‘ever. had—ever could—love, 
and then followed a conversation “touching 
their flight and speedy marriage—a course of 
conduct whichewas to: brand‘her «as theimost 
heartless and shameless of women | x 


It wanted.butone week from Jem’s wed ding- 
day. He was in a state of ecstatio,; bliss, 
though he had netsesn his intended fer: the 
last faw days, she having gone ap to. London 
ostensibly tohave some gowns fitted and ‘to :get 
things foriher troueseau, Bat ‘that ..made 


little :difference now. mext Weduesday: she | 


would be‘hie—his utterly.and entirely, boand 
to -him. by the strongest and most endariug 
tie that can hold man and.woman together. 

There was a glad smile on his lipsras he 
polished the -barrel:of:-his breech-loader. He 
was,going..out on the moors grouse-shooting 
just to pase the time, for he didn’t quite knew 
what todo with himself now Diane wasaway, 
and. he shouldéred.his.gun, and atepped ont 
lighthearted..and free for+his.day’s sport, not 
dreaming; of ythe sorrow that was. coming 
nearer and nearer to him, 

About a, mile from. the farm he mat the 
postman, Who gave. him.somd letters. Two 
or three were. bille, and'he merely glanced at 
the supefscription aad put them in his pocket. 
The fotirth was: from Diana, and he strode’on 
hastily, to reach the wolitude ~6fthe moor, 
where hé miglit enjoy it alone! 

Once there he tore it open eagerly, and 
devoured “ite sdritents. “The ‘first time he 
lockéd at the letters in a dazetl“cohtuséd way, 
and then he read it again, and as the mean- 
ing of the cruel, heartless words dame home 
to him, he threw out his arms with a try like 
& wounded animal. 

The Tétter was short, but very much to the 
purpose, and sét'forth that the- writer found 
shé Had.made a mistake, that-she did not love 
him, bat did Sir Amerald'Archstone, to whom 
she was to be married on Wednesday at twelve, 
conelidédby ‘expreseing her regret and-saying 
though he‘might forgive her she*would’ never 
forgive herself, etc. 

Jem stood “amongst the “purple heather 
motionless. His body seemed to besome 
strangely rigid. One hand -éfitched his 
gun, the other the fatal letter; his face-wore 
an awftl "grey “shade, like that seen’on the 
face of those atthe point ‘of death, and his 
eyes Stared horribly into space. 

i It ae his‘death-warrant, those few careless 
ines 

Diana Vandalet? hdd-sent him ‘his ‘death. 
blow in that daintily scented envelope. 

He knew she meant what she wrote, *He 
had gauged her echaracter’and capabilities 
more keenly avid accntately than ehe had 
thought. There “wotid ‘be no appeal “from 
this decision. It was final’ Moreover,’ this 
was Wednesday, and she would be'‘Archstone’s 
wife in a few minttes., 

‘* Oh Heaven!” hegroaned, ‘‘the thought is 
inguppertable. One week and she would have 
been my ‘wife—and now——” 

His teeth closed fiervely on’ hielower lip, 
pashing it till the blood poured over hie ohin, 
his hands clenched convaleively, his head sank 


One ‘person 
“ofboth master and ‘1 


‘of “her ‘tender “heart ; 





‘on his breast, aria then, borne on‘the clear air, 
*eeme*the sound 6f the Ghareh clock ‘striking 
from ‘the valley beneath. 

Each stroke. fell on his ear with a death’ 


“knell, and aa the’twelftn died away, he lifted 


his gun ‘with a quick'‘movement, ‘and fired. 
Almost before the ‘Teport-rang out Jem 
Elliot lay dead ena -purple* heather, 
shot through the heart his white face turned up 
to ‘Heaven, as though calling*down vengeance 
on his murderess, 

* - . * * 
They found him late that evening, led.ito 
the place where’he ‘lay by ‘his setter. -Inone 


“hand was clenched the gun, ‘in ‘the‘dther the 


fetter that told ite own’story,' gave the motive 
for his shaméful self-songht death. 

To Mrs. Eliot the shotk was’ so great that 
brain fever ensued-and kept ‘her mercifully un- 
conscious of what was passing around. 

At the inquest'they ‘that Jem 
had- delibertitely taken his* own ‘life in’ cold 
iacargurigrwicunal burial i ited 

im: on the‘side of the “hill op; ; 

and ‘Nancy plen with rosetreer, 
while she wept bitter tears for “‘ her lover who 
‘loved her not." 

There was no wedding that’ August at Dene- 
haurst, buta*year later ‘George and Kitty 
were married, and lived happilyat Hill Court, 
which, restored ‘to its’ former*t , was 
thrown’open, and generous ‘hospitality ‘dis- 


, however; by’ common consent 
3, never darkerted 
ite threshold with her unwelcome ‘presence, 
and that was Lady Archétone. 

“They taw’ her sonretimes’ when they were’ 


“in town, and heard 6fher often ‘leading a gay, 


life; rumour said négiected | 
spok pene ae” bee” fon, ie 
“never e. ancy, her’ young 
darkened by a clodd that’ would never fift 
‘devoted ‘herself to Mrs. Elliot; the mother of 
the’ mian to whom she had “alf'the wealth: 
m'she had-loved 
“not wisely; but too well,” and up on ‘the 
hill side the violets bloom’ in spring, ‘and the 
roses’ in’ summer over poor Jem’s uncon-' 
eecrated grave. 

[THE END ] 


_— 
—— 








FACETLA, 


Lecacy Doty.—Attention to an old annt who. 
‘has much to leave. 

“Jost.throw me _-half-a-dozan., of. .jthe 
ig tof those trout,” said a citizen to.a fish. 

ealer., “‘ Throw them?” queried the. dealer. | 
“Yes, and then I'll go home.and tell my.wife 
T caught ‘em. I maybe a poor fisherman, but, 
I’m no liar.” 

A vany bright three-year-old, girl in a Oam- 
bridge . kinde / was selected to ‘i show 
off’ the merits of the. school, even for mere. 
‘babes,. toa party of visitors,-and was-asked,| 
to count. She refleoted oredit on her home by. 
doing it-as follows: ‘ One,:-two, three, four, 
Suey aye seven, eight, nine, ten,. jack, queen. 

ing ” 

“Taw told, Shifter,”’:said a welkknown 
localeptionist, ‘' that you: have- undertaken: to 
extirpate the evil habit. of :intemperantethat: 
is said »to be: hereditary. in:your ‘family.’ 
Shifter: ‘Yes; the method I.amploy-is slow: 
but»sure. Myvfather drank ‘wine, I ‘drink 
beer, and my children are compelled® to. drink 


water.” 

“You must ‘cheer up. Remeniber ‘that 
everything is’for the best. You must not 
grieve. Just remember that your Wifée*is in 
heaven, where theré ‘is éveidasting ce,”’ 
said Reveren@ Miggies to Colonel , who 
had recently lost his wife. The colonel shook 
his head and replied,sadly, *‘Iwish I could 
think so, but I can’t. There may have been 
peace in heaven before she got there; but 


| worth “reco 


Manich':23, 1886, 

Youre ‘Horzrvr}(aneditor’s son): ‘ What 
makes papa so cross to-day, mamma?’_ 
‘Mother: my ‘child! “Tbe funny 
eT ear tae father bas*'to: take his 
place.’ 

‘A Discovery ty ‘tHe Brack Benr.—" Masea 
Oris’ éfer’C Tunmibus was a queerman,” said o}q 
Pompey—'‘‘a berry queer man. One day a 
notion crossed him, and‘den he upand crossed 
an ocean.” 

Farner: ‘My son, stop! ‘You must not 
dispute your mother that way.” Boy: “Bat 
she’s in the wrong.” Father: ‘* That makes 
no difference; an Pity might a8 well learn, 
my child, once for all, that when a lady says 
a thing is. 80, it isso ;” and then’ he added 
earnestly : " even if it,isn’t sot” 

A Frexcuman, having. received .the photo. 

of @. Sacked a friend -what- was 
customary the. circumstances. ‘Com. 
iment it,” replied the friend. |‘ Tell her 
beauty-is very rare.” “I to.make zee 
ackno , madam,” he said to her at the 
next meeting. * Zee beanty. of. madam. is vair 
searce. 


Ha a Bust oF THE Font ar & 
popular clergyman wae one day walking in the 
park, he. met » well-known old, Sooteh man of 
ye ree metgr tine tte Fpaven clio 

clergyman, ‘how « vC&@Dne® person live 
withont ‘brains?” ‘1 ,dinnay»ken,’’ replied 
Jemmy,-scratching his head. ‘+ How:.auld are 
Lye -yourgel’ ?”? i 
| Juror : “Do Ieunderstand the counsel forthe 
‘defendant to say that he is about to read his 
authorities, as againss) the: decision +jast:pro- 
nounced from the bench ?”'=«Gouusel © “* By no 
means. Iwas metély going:tor show to your 
honout, by ‘a brief Twas going to read 
froma book,:what an’ infernal*old'fool Biack- 
hstone must-have been.” 


Tsacners hear so man bie _ answers to 
their questione, ‘eapeataity “Gn“history, that 
they donot dften try to recall ‘them ; bat one 
teacher relates an anewer whfolt he thinks was 

rding.  Having-in’ mind Milton's 
blindness, the teacher had asked a pupil in his- 
tory, ‘Was John Milton sfili With some 
great “infirmity?” ‘Yes, ‘sir,” said the 
scholar, promptly. “What was it?” ‘He 
was & poet!” Pye 

An agreeable young man wad: calling with 
dne ceremony ona nice; girl, the,other even- 
ing, when-her brother Tom, jnet arrived home 


senna leap 2 the evening, train, rushed into 


the room ears ‘Sway, 
how, plump you've grown, , ” ex- 
claimed. A ‘ou’re cain quite;an armfal!"’ 
‘‘Ien’t she!’ exclaimed the, agreeable young 
man ; and then hefelt,a obill racing. down his 
‘spinal column. ‘ Tnat.-is,”’ :he stammered, 
« T'ye..no.donbt..of 'it—-I——”.. The, brother 
looked carving-knives'st-him, and the maiden 
blushed furiously. ‘I meaner,’ said he, 
‘« L.should jadge-so!’’ 

‘Dome “Taw Orv’ Manrred Man.” —“ Now 
Henry,” said the bride, *“I-wantyou to under- 
stand distinotly that I do notwish tobe taken 
for @ bride. Tam‘ going to act ettactly as if I 
were an old married woman. “So;‘dearest, do 
/not think nie‘cold and anlovingif’I treat you 
‘very practically when there is anybody'by.’ 
— TJ don't believe I cam pass for an old mar- 
‘vied mau,’‘said Henry. “ Iam‘ so*fond of you 
that I am ‘bound’ to' show it; Iam sure to 
‘betray myself,”"—“ No, you mustn't, It’s easy 
enough, And I insist that you’ behave jast 
like all old: married -men ‘do. “Do you hear? 
—* Well, darling, Pl try ; bat TD know I shal! 
notsucceed.” On the firatevening of theirarriva! 
at their hotel the bride retired, and the groom 
fell in with a .whiat party, with whom he ss 

playing cards until fonr.o’cleck in the morning. 
|. His wile spent the weary hours in weeping. At 
last he turned up, and met his grief-stricken 
bride with the hilarious question :—“ Well, 
ain’t I doing the old married man like 8 daisy a 
—She-never referred to:the subject again, e> 





you know what sort of a woman she was.” 


everybody knew after that that they bad j2sb 
been 
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Tar grounds of the villa, La Rochefoucauld, 
where Her Majesty is speriding her continental 
holiday, ave -20,planted that. belts of trees 
entirely shut out. the gaze of the vulgar herd, 
and the Queen will enjoy'a: of<privacy 
that will satisfy even ‘her rather exacting 
ideal ‘of that form of comfort. The road 
approaching the main ‘entrance is a private 
one, leading out of the highway to Bayonne, 
and the other ‘side of it'is'the broad Atlantic, 
with oo land nearer—in‘s straight line—than 
the American..coasts,-for this shore borders 
the opemGolfe de Gascogne. Biarritz.can be 
geen from’ the terrace, but’ only ase ’pic- 
turesque view of ruddy-tiled houses and pretty: 
promontories; and, beyond, the progpect 
stretches away.towards the river Adour, and: 
terminates ‘ino'the snowy heights .of +the 
Pyrenees. d 

Ove charming Princess of Wales might have’ 
been @ mother-inelaw for ‘two or three years, 
according to hér ‘daughter's ages, ‘arid “yet 
never a Orown “Ptince “or mighty Duke has 
ventured to ask’ for one of the trio. Their 
echool-girlish attire Iabels them as being 
almost too Young'to dream of leaving home, 
bat for allthat, Mamma herself'was married 
at eighteen. 

Tue Duke and Dachess of Edinburgh, 
together with their childrén, ‘have’arrived in 
Sicily from -Malta,and will stay there for a 
short.time, before coming to England, 

Tue whole seoret ofthe wallflower business, 
says Modern Society, lies in the fact that the 
fair wallflowers are not good waltzers. Round 
the girl who*has @ good ‘reputation for waltz- 
ing well, the men will elasver dike’ flies ‘round 
a pot of honey, and hér imme will be 
filled up even-tothedast extra before she has 
twice pronrendded the 'ante-room -or the 
cotridor. ‘Pérhaps: this: gives.an /opportunity 
for “the la@ies«to retért' that very often the 
mén themselves:canndt dance pro . “True 
enough. Bathe less they know aboit it, the 
lesa they wilt feelinclined to offer themselves 
as partners’ to gitls’ about” whose capwbilities 
they ‘know.nothing, whéréas with’ an-accom- 
plished walezer they. might venture ‘round, 
hoping that yg te tae ti oA cover 
their own defetts. e question in fact, rests 
with the ‘dies, for ‘if’they ‘enly-waltzwell, 
they. will sea aocaggt | Foe tp’ in ‘the? 
miraculous manner. “If-they.are not at -this 
ball they will be at thenext, asthe fame of 
the Terpsiohoréan Gharmers ‘will by that time 
have! te.the-clubs, and .induced:the 
—_ lethargic"toput their best foot fore. 
most. : 
So, Kensington: ‘Palace. -is)-doomed. . It 
appears that.Mr. Pianket. has reported itd 


insecurity. » Itie certainly a red-brick, ¢umble-. 


down sort Gf ‘place, bit? its * cwesocia- 
tions are very interesting. © It was here’ that 
the Duchess.of Inverriess, the :morganatic 
spouse of the: late Dake* of Sussex, (lived for 
many yéats. ' Hére, too, Quetn Victoria’ first 
saw the light—and at:Kensington’ Palace the 
first news of her accession to this vast Empire 
was announodd ‘toher, Later’ on “Her 
Majesty held‘her first Conneil here—the scene 
has been ‘immortalized. by Landseer. Ken- 
sington.Palace was the abode of the ‘' Teck” 
family until a collapse in their domestic 
atrangements took place. 

Tae Duchess of Catnbridge has beén ton- 
fined to her-bed: for: some time past, .and is 
now a little better; ‘but-as the old«lady is 
past ere years-of age, very little. hope is 
entertained. by her medical advisers that.the 
present amendment will bs permanent, 

Tre Duke of Newesitle and Miss’ Candy 
were married at All Saints', Margaret-street. 
The bride lookéd chartring in white and silver 
Louis XV. brocade ; the train was exceeding 
long, and the front, edged down each side wit 
tate of orange blostoms''asid -oascades of 


STATISTIOS. 


Tar Wrxe Harvest or 1888.—In a review 
of the vintage of last year, a very well:known 
authority, ‘states ‘that’ 13,500,000 gallons of 
foreign wires were clesred for Home consump- 
tion in 1888, being 194,367 galloris less than in 
1887, but 247,606 gallons more.than in 1886. 


According to the «Latest official «report. from 
America the population of the ‘United States 
-nambers.no fewer than 61,702,000 souls, The 
first noteworthy increase in the number of the 
population of the Statestook place ‘between 
the years 1860-and 1870,'when~ there was an 
influx of seven'millions of persons, added:to 
the normal population. in, between the 
‘years 1870-and 1880 the ion 40 the in- 
hdwellers-of the States “was quite twelve mil- 
lions. The decade from 1880'to 1890 bids fair, 
‘according to present statistics, to sarpass all 
‘previous estitates,-as the population is “ex- 
‘to reach no -fewer than 15 a; 
senna Agee A 1 pe ag 8 ws 
years ago. p ‘the “year 1888 § 

number of persons of different nation- 
alities who, from many causes, had ceased to 
find a foothold apon..their native soil was 
given as follows:—Of Englishmen in the 
United States’ there are 114,000 ; Germans, 
110,000; Italians, 46,000; of Norwegians 
there are 18000; »Swedes, 51000; of 
Austrians, 20,000; and *ofBohemians, 14,000 
souls, Thenumber of Frenchmen who have 
emigrated to the Statesids- comparatively small, 
wl the major part of these went on to La 

ata, 


GEMS. 

Otv'men who ‘have loved young company, 
and been conversant ‘continually with them, 
have been. of Jong life. 

Tue depreciation’ of Christianity by indif- 
ferentism is a more and ‘less curable 
evil than infidelity: itself. 

Persistence and latetr in our every-day 
business life are always-based upon faith, and 
are almost invariably successful. 

Oruers proclaim the fnfirmities of a great 
man with satisfaction .and complacence, if 
they discover none of the like in themselves, - 

Tre should not be-Allowed to'pass without 
yielding fruits; in the form: of something: 
learned worthy of'being known, some g 
principle cultivated, or some good habit 
strengthened. 








“HOUSEHOLD "TREASURES. 


Stuwep Oysrrns.—Take “a; pint of ‘milk, 
thicken with a dessertspoonful of.corn flour, 
and stirinan-ounce of butter; season well, 
edd a dozen oysters, and stew genily for. half- 
fan-hour. When’ serving,’ garnish the -stew 
with sippets of bread soaked in’ lémon'jaice 
and fried in butter. 

Frrepv Oysters.—For this dish choose:the 


their moisture. Dip“them ‘catef ‘in egg 
‘ryingpan quite tit, end plenty of batter in it 

in 6, j ty in it 
—enough, that‘is, to‘cover the oysters. Fry 
very quickly and delicately, browning both 
sides. This. makes avery nice entrés, or a 
good garnish for other fish. 

Oyster OuctetT.—Parboil sight oysters of 
medium size. Remove from liquid and chop*' 
beat three eggs, season, salt and pepper; add 
the chopped oysters, and to make an 
omelet of the whole ;’ take ‘your omelet-pan 
with butter, and ‘when. hot, but not’ allowing 
the butter: to brown,,pour inthe pan your 
mixture’ of oysters and‘ ég¢; shake the ‘pan 
well, so that your ‘omelet will rot burn; ‘the 
«ame -time-all: portions.of it will cook, and 


Tire “Porvrarron ‘or tHe Unrren ' Srares.— |: 


finest and fattest fish, and drain from them |, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tar very newest slegant fang are of lace, 
with ivory sticks, seach stick continued tothe 
top of the fan and beautifally. painted. 
Turnrixe roads were first established in the 
reign. of Queen. Anne; till then all roads were 
repaired by the parishes. Tarnpikes were 50 
called from polewor bars swung on a staple, 
and turned either way when dues were paid. 
In ‘the course’ of conversation, some \ one 
said, speaking of a: friend: “If-he were a 
man’ Of ‘more’ conscience he would never do 
the ‘things he is sorry for, and if he'were a 
man of less conscience he would never be 
sorry for things he had done,” 
Wry is it that a glass chimney makes such 
a difference tothe light given by avlamp ? 
Because it increased thesupply of oxygen ito 
the flame by producing a draught, and’concen- 
trates and réflect#'the heat of ‘the flame; in 
consequence of the combustion of the carbon: 
is more potteck, and a very little escapes un- 
consumed. Lamp.glasses were invented by 
Aimeé Argand, the ‘inventor »of the famous 
lamp which bearsihis name, :He: had -beer 
experimenting for some time in trying to in- 
crease the light, bit to°no* purpose. ‘On'the 
table before him lay the broken neck of an oil 
flask. This he took up 'tarelessly, and’placed 
it almost without thought over the Wick. A 
brilliant flame rewarded this act, and. the 
thint -was. met lost:on the experiménfalist, 
‘who ‘proceeded to -put‘his diseovery into 
practical operation at once. . 
How to'Ger to Strre.—Sit Thonias' Browao 
found..it a most-effectual soporifis to repeat 
}some“verses on whith the: well-known ‘‘ Even- 
ing Hymn” was founded. “Rabelais tells us 
of ‘some monks who, when wakéfal “resolutely 
| set themselves to prayer and who, before they 
| had concluded half-a.dozen aves or paternostere 
“fell-asleep. » Franklin: took bis. air-bath ; Sir 
John Sinclair counted ; whilst'Sir John Rennio 
} when | engaged on «public »works,never went 
‘to sléep ‘without ; previously “having his" hair 
combed .at the back of his head ‘with 'a fine 
»4o0th-comb and rubbed gently. with the palm 
of “the hand. Combingthe hair, ‘brushing 
the forehead witha soft shavitg brush ‘or 
fanning} all: are’ gdod as ‘sheep inducers, and 
might well be triéd “qn sleepless ‘children, 
although perhaps the Spanish practice: of 
getting to»steep by rubbing'the: spaco 
etween the cervical. and lumber’ vertebrae— 
that. is, between the neck and waist—with the 
hand-as. it) is reputed never to have failed, 
‘would*be:a shorter road tothe same goal. 
Sair.as an Anticre or Dret.—The import- 
vance of vsalt-as anarticle of diet, according 
to a scientific writer; is*overrated. A’ con- 
“tindied use of large” quaritities of salt will pro- 
dace seurvy.. The ,popular belief that an 
-appetite for salt.is aniversal.among the lower 
animals is without any foundation in fact. 
Dogs, cats and other carnivorous animaleshow 
no fondness for. it, and the same is.trae of the 
fruit-eating- animals «Even “herbiverous-ani- 
mals'do not‘eat‘salt'regularly wich their: food, 
but only at long intervals, which suggests the 
t.that perhaps they take.itas a’ vermi- 
tage, «In certain partsof the:world where salt 
ig‘unknown ‘entelopes’abound «in:'eountless 
numbers, and in parts of Atrica*where’ealt ic 
abundant the antelopes show. no fondness for 
it, There are many-tuatances in:which flocks 
of sheep and htrds of cattle’ have been reared 
enocesstitly withont #alt, In’ certafapatts of 
Central Africa: salt.is.modre scarce than “gold, 
Hand to say thata certain. man eats; saltis to 
say that he is’ very rich. Yet the «people 
living there have existéd for’ ages’ and“bave 
enjoyed ths best-of barbarous health without 
using Of*saltfrom infancy ‘to'old-age. Salt 
is notin use°in Siberia av a common con- 
stituent.of food, and the same was true of the 
‘North American Indians previous to the dis- 
covéty ofthe continent by the Europeare, 
endfor many years after, and is‘still*troe cf 








Petticoat of plain white eatin. 


point d’Alengon lace, opéned ‘over orp when ‘cooked :to suit yourself; and slightly 


brown, roll and turn on '# side dish, and serve. 


the Pampas Indians-of Seuth America, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. O. H.—There is no impropriety in a lady assisting 
a gentleman on with bis overcoat. 

Meta.—l. Apply at a shi office in the city. 2. 
The pay Spee on a. - t -AK 

Srupent.—There are many very cheap handbooks on 
shorthand. Any bookseller would get you one. 

L. R.—We have constantly advised simple food and 
plenty of outdoor exercise for the trouble named. 

Constant SuBscriBER.—We have no knowledge of 
such places. You should apply at once to the police, 

Bozperty.—Chloride of soda in water every morning 
will purify the breath. Any chemist will give you the 
proportion. 

C. W.—There is no particular meaning in shaking 
hands in the method described. It was certainly rather 
clumsy. 

T. W.—The correct 
jective décolleté is 
being accented. 


munciation of the French ad- 
y-kol-leh-tay, the last syllable 


Ayxiovus Exquirrr.—The landlord's claim is against 
the husband's estate, whatever it is. 2. Sept. 30, 1868, 
fell on a Wednesday. 

B. W. X.—The best way would be to write to her 
fraukly, and tell her your wish. You will judge of her 
feelings towards you by her answer. 

T. W. H.—The wife would take a third, and the 

two-thirds would be divided between all 
the children, share and share alike in equal proportions, 

T. L.—It is not at all easy to learn the violin without 
a master. Joina m societ Any music 


a y- 
— will provide you with a cheap instruction 
boo 


L, L.—When a lady makes an it to go out 
with a gentleman, she should have wraps handy, 
and not keep him waiting any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

" F. G. W.—When a lady has been regularly introduced 
to a gentleman, and becomes sufficiently intimate with 
acting improper Hy be ecbiig bir Se coll upon hoe a6 any 
ac im to an; 
‘inno aqveea to both. ol 


C. BR. R.—The price paid by any man’ 
pany for materials used by them is a private matter as 
as the general public is concerned. Persons having 
such material for sale should, therefore, put themselves 
in direct communication with the ones with whom they 
desire to negotiate. 


T. F. G.—1. It was not im 


L. T.—We knew nothing of the fraterni 
tion, and consequently can give no inf 
ing its dues and s. There are man 


‘estament, The 
sion of the Bible is the twenty-fifth verse of the first 
chapter of First Chronicles. It consists of but twelve 
ietters—"' Eber, Peleg, Ren.” The first mention of the 
word lion in the Bible will be found in the ninth verse 
of the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis. 
Leoxora.—Under the circumstances it would be best 
to break off the match, as neither of the contracting 
es has sufficient self-control to lead one to believe 
caetieealin dleadtace, lotto If they 
are a g now, how much more stub- 
born will each prove after marriage. Two such fiery 
tempers were never intended to be joined so closely, 
and nothing but unha and petty bickerings is 
likely to result should they persist in being wedded. 
Lester.—To enjoy a truly happy married, the life 
man and wife must not only respect and esteem, but 
also love each other. You say, “ I think I do not love 
him.” If this is really the case, do not marry him 
simply because your deceased sister expressed a wish on 
her death-bed that you should do so. Marriage should 
not be looked upon in such a business like manner, as 
it then becomes a mere matter of convenience, and as 
such totally devoid of all the tender sentiment in- 
separable from a contract based upon love, Then again, 
it dees not seem likely he will propose for many months 
—perhaps years—to come, during which time your 
heart may learn to love him truly. The lapse of time 
has doubtless healed the wound inflicted on your heart 
by his jilting you. Therefore do not let that imbue 
you with the idea that he is in apy way unworthy of 
your love at the present day. 





Amavura.—A metre is the unit of linear measurement 
in the metric system, and is 39 87 inches in length. It 
is consequently 8 87 inches longer than a yard. 


Rosa.—It is proper for the lady to take the initiative 
whenever the hand is advanced. Very often, as whena 
gentleman is introduced to several ladies in 
the ceremony of hand-shaking is dispensed 

H. M. Z.—Thaddeus Stevens and Henry 


Clay the 
American s were both honoured with the title 
of ‘‘Great Commoner.” Originally the phrase was 


a) to William Pi leader in the English 
Snr ceeecebeiereaa ie ateee 


of Commons in the later part of the last century. 


Daisy.—' lest ball-dress for a young person is 
white—white trimmed with swan's-down, or white 
satin embroidered with pearls, or simple white tarletan 
garnished with flowers. We are sorry to say that your 
writing is very bad, but you will be able to do better 
if you will take pains todo so. Try and see. 


R. C. B.—The goitre is an enlargement of the thyroid 
gland a on the antericr part of the neck. Lt is 
generally ited with idiocy, and is most common 

mountainous especially in Switzerland. We 
believe it is incurable; but as physicians are constantly 
making discoveries it would be best to apply to them 
for i on so serious a subject. 


R. D.—Invest your spare cash in something that will 
be more likely to return con apake. Even though 
range ath yma ty = you are seeking, and 

was no rule forbidding the publication of addresses 
in this column, we would hesitate to furnish information 
that might eventually lead to the reckless squandering 
of your money in the vain hope of making a fortune in 
the manner proposed. 


YOU CHEERED ME ON. 
To you, dear friend, I owe a debt 
me never ™% a : i 
ie memory { lingers 
And tens all life’s way ; 
oppressed with gloomy fears, 
pe courage gone, 
I came to you; dried my tears 
And aweatly Roored me on. 


When others mocked my lack of skill 
With eloquence of scorn, 

Or frowned at my attempts, until 
I wished I'd ne’er been 


flayed, 
You cheered me on, the pathway smoothed, 
And cll my feats allapel., ; 


When others ht to clip the 
With which I tried to ome, we 
And bade me think of other things 
To profit me the more, 
You bade me doff the sae plume, 
And ter colours don, 
And me from the d+pths of gloom, 
And nobly me on. 


O blest the friends that lift us up 
On arms of love each da 


upon, 
t way honour lies!" 
us on. 


And whisper—‘“ 
And kindly cheer 


Be.mvpa.—It is probable that nothing will tend more 
to soothe the jealous fancy into rest’ and quiescence 
than exhibitions of om affection, and for- 

You sh think of and dwell all your 
wife's qualities, and in every way strive to kee 
your conjugal affection vigorous, active and bountiful, 
and seek to win her to a state of such perfect trustful- 
ness in your love and fidelity, that the dem: y 
can find no abiding place in her beart. If such a course, 
well ted in, should not exorcise the evil spirit, we 
cannot imagine what would. 


Briossom.—Fans for evening are very beautiful, and 
range in size from eleven to thi:teen inches in length. 
Lovely ones are formed of two layers of white silk gauze, 
painted with great clusters of white and purple lilacs, 
and have carved ivory sticks, while regular French 
landscapes are painted on other fans, and still are 
decorated with a medley of flowers and scrolls in old 
French patterns, and mounted on iridescent pearl sticks 
ornamented in gold. Medium-sized fans, mounted on 
sticks of iris or violet wood, are also a fancy of 
season, and are exceedingly d when made of 
watered gauze and painted with ic soue and 
2, 


* flowers, while feather fans are still very fashicna) 


G. G. W.—If the young lady fails to reciprocate 
affection, by all means cease to worry her with 
tions of love and devotion. She is a free agent, 
therefore at liberty to choose of her 
who she thinks will her 


L. B.—Your friend is the one of you who ha 
attained a marriageable 


a ‘ou should attend 
your books for the next Tice yours: Jadging _ 
you are in need of training. not be 


proper to 
what rin gh 
D. D.— 


E 


C. 0. G.—The effect of great anxiety upon the 
remarkable, and there are some most 
ces upon record of the 

nature’s richest and fullest 


i 


meee AOE tet wene, Ge: Ta. . 
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